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lip rises above the level of the handles. The presence of only two 
handles might be accounted for by supposing the third handle to 
be hidden behind the neck. The interest of these Cnossian vases 
is increased in that, as I understand, no others like them have yet 
come to light. 

Type 82 is of the general D type, yet it is very different to any 
of this class, being taller and slimmer and having a much more 
strongly defined waist and base. Here the handles rise above the 
rim, and a new feature is introduced in the spiral end to these 
handles. Syria, on the other hand, does not finish her handles in 
a spiral, but only in a flower (No. 61, and Plate XV, Nos. 11, 
12, which are brought by the Syrians in Menkheperrasenb). 
Keftiu also ends her handles in a flower (see Nos. 39, 62), but 
the spiral end is peculiar to her and the Isles (see Nos. 83, 82, 92). 
The Isles do not employ a flower for the end of their handles; thus 
Keftiu once more combines details from the two civilizations from 
either side of her; the spiral from the Aegean and the flower from 
Syria. 

The rising handles of this vase, and the flat handles of some of 
the other shapes, show once again this Keftiuan adoption of foreign 
details. Handles which rise above the rim occur largely on the 
Island things (Nos. 92, 94, 95). They are known from Mycenae,! 
occur in Crete,? and, of course, later are very common in classical 
times. This pattern therefore seems to be distinctively Aegean. 
It is certainly not of Syrian origin, for these handles only occur 
three times in the Syrian corpus (Nos. 7, 14, 58), as against ten flat 
ones (Nos. 9, 10, 11,, 12, 18, 59, 60, 61,). Now, in the Keftiuan 
civilization the Syrianizing types show eleven cases of the rising 
handles (Nos. 33-36, 39, 41,, 42, 66, 67), and ten of the flat handles 
(Nos. 38, 40, 56, 62, 63, 64, 65,, 75, 76). This mixture of the two 
types with a preponderance of the rising handles is reflected in the 
Keftiuan remainders, where out of eight vases five (Nos. 82, 83., 
90,) have these rising handles whereas three (Nos. 80, 81,) have 
the flat handles. This mixture of types, then, is in accord with 
the other evidence for the situation of Keftiu which has been 
obtained. On the other hand, the presence in the Syrian corpus 
of these few examples of the foreign rising handles may be due to 
Keftiuan influence. 


1, Schuchhardt, figs. 241, 242, 243. 
2. Evans, Archaeologia, LIX, pt. 2, figs. 37, 75, 
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Type 83 is quite unique, and I know of no other vase the least 
like its two representatives. In general conception they are not 
unlike the two strange fillers Nos. 66 and 67. This curious group 
can hardly be anything but native Keftiuan, and here again in each 
of the examples the handles are seen to rise above the rim. 

Type 84 is a strange object which I believe to be otherwise 
unknown as a foreign import; it is not unlike an object with a 
lotus coiled round it, which figures in Egyptian scenes of funerary 
offerings.? 

§ 28. Type 85 is a magnificently drawn bull, which is brought 
in a basket. It no doubt represents a statuette of a bull, and being 
so fine a work of art was considered worth exporting to Egypt. It 
compares with the little bronze statuettes of bulls and other animals 
so common about the Cilician Taurus,? and is no doubt allied to 
the similar and more beautiful bronze bull inlaid with silver which 
was bought at Mossul, but which is stated to be probably of 
Chaldeo-Babylonian work? (Plate XIV, No. 8). Such metal 
figures of animals seem to have been sent down into Egypt by 
Burnaburiash of Babylon.4 This Mesopotamian bull, with the 
markings picked out with inlaid silver, probably gives the clue to 
the bull’s head, No. 71, also brought by the Keftiuans. It also is 
probably a bronze piece inlaid with silver. The other bull’s head 
on vase No. 58 has its markings in black on silver, and has been 
treated in § 22. 

Type 86, a string of beads such as seem commonly to have been 
exported from Keftiu, for five of them are represented. Of these 
five, two are entirely composed of blue beads, while three are of 
blue mixed with red beads. In Rekhmara another type of a 
different technique, No. 105, is shown, consisting of alternate pairs 
of blue and red drop-shaped beads separated by golden balls. The 
broad end of each drop is coloured yellow, and, therefore, is 
probably covered with gold. Khaemhat,5 in the reign of 


1. Champ., Mons., pl. 423. 


2, Chantre, Miss, en Cappadoce, p. 155, and pl. numbered XXIV, meaning XXVI; 
see also plate herewith, XIV, No. 7. 


3. Now in the Louvre. Heuzey, Cat. des Antig. Chaldéennes, p. 324. 


4. Knudtzon, Die el Amarna Tafeln, Letter 10, and note on p. 1029 by Weber, 
where he says these animals are cast-metal statuettes, In Letter 4 another Babylonian 
king, Kadashman-Kharbe, refers to similar cast statuettes, See note, p. 1022. 


5. Petrie, Hist. of Egypt, I, fig. 125. 
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Amenhotep III, wears a similar necklace of drop-shaped beads and 
balls. I have found no other people bringing beads to Egypt, and 
it seems strange that Keftiu alone should send them. No. 105 
offers some very slight and distant resemblance to the lapis-lazuli 
necklace found at Isopata, in Crete;! for each is formed of drops 
and balls, but at Isopata the drops are used as pendants, and not 
beads, and are fluted. 

Type 87 is a strange white painted object with no very definite 
outline, hanging by the handle from the arm of its bearer. It has 
a curious bulge at one side, near the top. 

Type 88 is an unusual vase with a single animal’s head. This 
head is that of a goat, a motif that seems a favourite in Keftiu. 
This vase, combining a single animal’s head and the Syrian 
flowers, is, I believe, unique. 

Type 89 is a very strange vase, and is almost unique.? While 
the root idea is that of the Syrian bowl, with flower and bud 
ornamentation, there are two features which, while not being 
foreign to Syrian ideas, are quite an original adaptation of such 
motifs. These are the animals’ heads just below the brim, with 
horns curving over to make the handles; and it must be remarked 
that these animals are once more the Keftiuan goat. Then there 
is the ornament below the brim, which appears not to have been 
the spiral or rosette of the other vases, but to have been something 
quite different. Bonomi, fortunately, gives quite clearly a 
meander with two spots in each space. Champollion also gives 
this pattern. As it stands, this is not known to be Syrian, but it 
is evidently an adaptation of a Syrian design, i.e., a zig-zag line 
with a single spot in each space.4 


1, Evans, Archaeologia, LIX, pt. 2, p. 542, fig. 130. 


2. Unfortunately it is in a terribly damaged state, and to-day nothing can be 
made of it, beyond the fact that there has been a vase there, that there was an animal’s 
head at each side of it, and that flowers had surmounted the rim. It was little better 
when Hay traced it (B.M., Add. MS. 29852a, f. 122). However, in the margin of 
Bonomi’s water-colour sketches (B.M., Add. MS. 29817) is a larger pencil sketch of 
the details, which is quite clear. These details agree with the copy made by Champollion 
and Rosellini about the same time (C./., pl. CCCCXXII). The accompanying drawing 
therefore follows these copies. Owing to this bad state it seems probable that Prisse’s 
vase (L’ Art ég., pl. 3 of the part devoted to [’ Art industriel, No. 13) is intended to represent 
this same one. In pl. 12 of [Art industriel Prisse gives another of these vases with the 
two goats’ heads and flower and bud decoration, but without the meander. It is here 
said to be from Karnak, and of the time Rameses III. 


3. As does Rosellini, but he joins each pair of spots by a line. This is here omitted 
as it seems doubtful. 


4, Petrie Hgn. Dec. Art, p. 15. 
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This vase, then, gives evidence of its non-Syrian origin in the 
adaptation of Syrian motifs to so novel a use. The vase itself 
belongs clearly to the Syrian group of types, and this combination 
of general dependence on Syria, and yet a certain freedom from her, 
goes far to show that the land which produced this vase could not 
be very far removed from Syria. 

Type 90, in its general shape, belongs to type F of the Syrian 
and Syro-Keftiuan groups, but differs from these specimens in 
having two handles, and these handles rise above the brim, as has 
already been noted as a Keftiuan trait. The example of type 90 
which is shown, is fluted, but its fellow is plain. 

§ 29. Type 91. We now come to the cup of the Vaphio type, 
which is brought by the Keftiuans in Menkheperrasenb. It—a 
purely Aegean type—appears here in purely Keftiuan surroundings. 
In this painting the Keftiuans come with the chiefs of Kheta and 
Tunip, not with Aegeans; therefore, if its presence is due to 
admixture, the admixture is not Island but Asiatic. Otherwise, 
there seem to be three possible explanations of its presence in this 
company :— 

1. That it was native to Keftiu. 
2. That it was a foreign import to Keftiu. 
3. That its presence is due to confusion. 

Of these three possibilities the last is the least probable, in view 
of the care which has been made evident all through this essay, 
and which allowed the civilizations to be split up into their 
component parts without any discordant factor, so far. There 
remain, then, the other two possibilities as being the most likely, 
and, of these, perhaps the second is the safer, as at present we have 
no evidence of this type in Syria or Cilicia.1 

1. However, in the great representation of the Syrian plunder which Thothmes III 
offers to Amen-ra at Karnak (Champ., Mons. de? Egypte, pl. CCCXV1), fourteen of these 
cups are shown falling into three types, according to their handles. If the reproductions 
are correct on these points the handles are :— 

1. Turned up above the brim. 
2. Made into the form of an arm and hand. 
3. In the usual form. 

_ These cups, therefore, may have been captured in Syria, or may be copies of cups 
which came to Egypt with the various embassies under Thothmes III. As no such 
cups have up to the present been found in Syria, perhaps the second supposition is the 
safer, for Thothmes offered, in this same scene, as plunder from his campaigns, vases 
which are purely Egyptian in design, and also the doors of the making of which we have 


an account in the tomb of Rekhmara (Newberry, Life of Rekhmara, pl. XVIII). Hence 
what was made in Egypt out of the Syrian plunder was offered as if it were Syrian, 
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Apart from these examples and those of Senmut, I have only 
found three other Vaphio cups from Egypt, two of which appear 
also in connection with Crete (?) or Asia Minor. These are in the 
XX Dynasty ; first of all in a mass of offerings made by Rameses III 
to Amen-ra at Medinet Habu,! and, again, in his tomb?, and 
thirdly, in the tomb of Aimadua, in the latter part of this dynasty. 
There is nothing improbable in this supposition of trade between 
Keftiu and Crete, for if the Minoans could go so far afield as 
Egypt, as we know they did in Senmut and Rekhmara, then the 
much easier and shorter journey to Keftiu is very reasonable. We 
know, further, that shortly after this time, in LM III, the Aegean 
people did actually enter the neighbouring land of Cyprus, and 
also we know, from the Tell el Amarna letters, how considerable 
was the traffic between the various friendly peoples. 

On the whole, then, at present, the second proposition seems the 
most probable, that this cup was an import into Keftiu, whence it 
was exported to Egypt along with native works of art, such as we 
have been considering. Whichever of these possibilities may be 
accepted, the presence of a single Vaphio-like cup among this great 
number of un-Aegean things from Keftiu cannot by itself be of 
sufficient weight to overthrow the otherwise unanimous evidence of 
the paintings, backed up by that of the Geographical Lists, and, 
again, by the apparent political connection of Keftiu with the 
Syrian peoples, just as Cilicia was connected with them in 
Assyrian times. 

§ 30. Now comes the small class of five types, which the 
method of work here adopted does not assign definitely to either 
Keftiu or the Isles in the midst of the Sea. Their types do not 
assign them to the Aegean, nor yet to Syria, so it may well be that 
they are pure Keftiuan. 

No. 104 is a curious object which occurs twice with the 
Keftiuans, and seems to be peculiar to them. It is painted dark 
red in each case, and by the bend in the neck where it is held, 
would appear to be flexible. It is perhaps, then, a leather bottle. 

No. 105, the string of beads, has been treated already in § 28. 


1, The offerings from this scene are published in Prisse, L’ Art ég., pl. 12 of [Art 
i. 


Champ., Mons. de (Hg., pl. CCCCXXV; cf. also Prisse, L’ Art ég., pl. 13, of 
the ae devoted to Art industriel, No. 7. 
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Nos. 106 and 107, the blocks and ingots of silver, have been 
treated with the silver rings in § 25. 

No. 108 is a unique offering. It consists of four little blocks, 
slightly domed on top, which are carried in a basket. Two are 
blue, and two are white; no doubt the blue blocks are some form 
of lapis lazuli. Can the accompanying pair of white blocks be 
another mineral, the meerschaum, which is largely worked in Asia 
Minor to-day?! Meerschaum might thus be the ‘precious white 
stone,’ for which the Egyptians evidently had no name, and of 
which the Hittites sent a block after Campaign VIII.? 

§ 31. In the foregoing sections, then, it has become clear that 
on a close analytical study of the paintings of the Keftiuans, these 
paintings appear as by no means confused, but agree entirely with 
the various converging lines of evidence, summed up in § 8, by 
which the Geographical Lists, the literary evidence, the deductions 
drawn as to the apparent connection of Keftiu with Asia and Syria, 
all point to Cilicia as the position of Keftiu, and point to a close 
connection with Syria. This latter point is strengthened by the 
Assyrian inscriptions, and by Herodotus’ suggestion of a close 
connection between Cilicia and Syria. This led to the supposition 
that some signs of a similarity between the civilizations of Keftiu 
and Syria would be found, and this supposition our paintings have 
amply confirmed. Moreover, it has appeared that the paintings 
did not show merely a confused jumble of ordinary Syrian types, 
which one might call Keftiuan, if so pleased, but showed a group 
of types quite distinct and apart to themselves, accompanied by a 
still larger number showing strong Syrian influence. This can only 
show that in these pictures we are dealing not with a chance 
collection of heterogeneous forms but with a definite homogeneous 
group of objects, faithfully portrayed by the Egyptian artist, and 
indicative of a distinct and definable civilization. This civilization, 
therefore, reveals itself to us as an independent one, strongly 
influenced by the important neighbouring civilization of Syria, and 
having a few details in common with the further removed civiliza- 
tion of the Aegean. This is exactly what would be expected in the | 
position assignable on quite other grounds to Keftiu in Cilicia. 


1. Myres, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1903, p, 394. 


2. B., A.R., IL, § 485; Sethe, Urkunden, IV, p. 701, 1. 13, where, however, two 
are named, : 
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§ 32. We now come to the costume of the Keftiuans, which 
in the paintings present differences, but comparison will bring out 
what can definitely be assigned to these people. To begin with, 
the two largest representations, Rekhmara and Menkheperrasenb.! 
We find that here the kilt is the same in each. A full kilt reaching 
to just above the knees, highly ornamented in bands of decoration, 
falling to a point in front between the legs. This kilt might be 
tied on with strings, the loops of which are seen at the waist, and 
the ends of which hang down behind, and end in large tassels. 
This kilt can also be ornamented with a fringe of tassels round the 
bottom. So much is common to both of the representations. 
However, in Rekhmara is found the addition to this costume which 
has already been discussed in § 18, where its presence was decided 

_to be due to the influence of the People of the Isles, more 
particularly as it is absent in Menkheperrasenb, where the Islanders 
are also absent. 

If the Keftiuans were Cretans, it would be natural to suppose 
that the above-described kilt would find its nearest parallel in 
Crete. In that island, however, the nearest approach to it is the 
somewhat scanty kilt of the Cupbearer from Cnossus. Though, 
palpably, there is the same root idea of a point in front, underlying 
both the Cupbearer’s and the Keftiuan kilts, yet in detail 
they seem to be entirely different. The Cupbearer’s costume is as 
scanty behind as decency will permit, descending hardly half-way 
to the knees, thus exposing a great part of the thighs, while the 
Keftiuan kilt is as long as kilts ever are, descending to just above 
the knees, thus completely clothing the upper part of the legs. 
The patterns on the kilts of the Cupbearer fresco bear no 
resemblance to those of the Keftiuan paintings. Moreover, the 


1. In the other painting, that of Amenemheb, it se 
that some confusion has taken place between the Syria 
objects are assigned to the Tight 
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arrangement of the patterns on the Cupbearer kilts is uniform all 
over the surface, while on the Keftiuan kilts the patterns are in 
bands, and each kilt contains various patterns.1 Again, the 
patterns on these Cupbearer kilts are not found on the Keftiuan 
kilts. The most noticeable feature in the Cupbearer kilts is a long 
beaded network, hanging almost to the feet from the point of the 
kilt. This is entirely absent in the Keftiuan kilts. As represented 
the Cupbearer kilts appear to be in one piece, whereas the Keftiuan 
kilts are divided slopingly up the middle. This, however, may be 
only due to the different styles of drawing. Finally, the Cupbearer 
kilts are entirely without a fringe of tassels or the ties and tasselled 
strings, which are occasionally found on the Keftiuan kilts. Hence, 
beyond a generic resemblance, there seems to be no point of 
connection between the Cretan Cupbearer kilts and those of the 
Keftiuans.? On the mainland, however, at Mycenae the figures on 
the Warrior Vase wear a very scanty kilt, deeper behind and before 
than at the sides, and edged with a fringe of tassels. They also wear 
other eastern things, i.e., horned helmets and crests to the helmets, 
and they carry a curious shield, not of the figure of eight type. 
The Keftiuan kilt, however, bears a close resemblance to the kilts 
of the ‘Sea Raiders’ of Rameses III, who appear to have been, 
to a great extent, from the mainland of Asia Minor.4 An identical 


1, Soo pl. XV, Nos, 14, 15, 16, and tho fragment of a kilt, No. 17. 


2. This would agree to an argument put forward by Mackenzie, B.S.A., XII, p. 220, 
whoro spoaling of various similarities between Crete and another part of the Asia Minor 
Coant-—Caria—he argues that in the two lands the development of separate institutions 
“may well, in pre-historic times, have gone on independent though parallel lines,’ 


3. Pl. XV, No, 25, 


4, 'Vhoy are the Shakalsha, Danuna, Zakkaru, Uashasha and Pulosatu, and though 
not named as being among them some Shardana are shown as fighting with the Pulosatu. 
Vor a long time it has been customary to look upon the Pulosatu, of whose identity with 
the Philistines of the Bible there can be no doubt, as Cretans and therefore Minoans 
(Hall, Oldest Civ, of Greece, p. 134), However, Hall now sees (Anc, Hist. of the Near East, 
p. 72, note 3) that their panoply on the Egyptian monuments does not tally with the 
cnown Minoan arms, As he points out they do not carry the Minoan figure of eight 
shiold, and they wear body armour, whereas the Minoans wear none, they also wear the 
non-Cretan feather headdress, which is known from Herodotus (Bk. VII, 92) to be Lycian 
and from the Assyrian monuments to be Ionian or Carian. ‘To this we might add that 
the round shield which aay carry corresponds to the round shield described by Herodotus 
(Bk, T, 171) a8 Carian, and it also shows (Bissing-Bruckmann, Denkmdler, pl. 944 and B) 
& handle, also said to be a Carian invention. ‘The other people who carry this shield, 
tho Shardana, avo identified as an Asia Minor people, probably Sardians (Hall, 0.0.@., 173). 
‘To this catalogue of un-Aegean but Asia Minor affinities it may be added that on shore 
tho Pulosatu adopt the Asia Minor (Hittite) custom of fighting three men in a chariot, 
R., 4.8,, pl. OX XVII. herd that the Sea Raiders come with a land force, accompanied 
by carts, it sooms more probable that the great majority at any rate were a land people 
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kilt also occurs on an ivory box from Enkomi,! in Cyprus, of about 


this date, or earlier, and is accompanied by the feather head-dress 
of the Pulosatu. Kilts, entirely similar in shape, appear also in 
North Syria, but plainer.2 A kilt which hangs down deeper in 
front and behind than at the sides is shown on a little statuette from 
the Cilician Taurus or Mount Argaeus.? This kilt also has some- 
thing hanging from the belt behind and something sticking out of 
the belt in front. These might easily be the loop and ends of the 
tie as shown on the Egyptian paintings. Later, on Hittite 
monuments from Babylon and Sinjerli, the fringe of tassels is 
found on the kilt, and especially at Ivriz, almost in Cilicia, very 
close analogies seem to present themselves, perhaps as survivals.® 
Here the god’s skirt retains the point between the legs, and the 
cloak of the king is cut and ornamented at the bottom in a manner 
similar to the Keftiuan kilts. It reaches to the knees at the back, 
but in front falls to a point, and the edge is fringed with tassels, 
which are especially thick on the broad edge of the point. The 
decoration of the lower part of this cloak is in bands like the 
Keftiuan, and the patterns are found on the Keftiuan kilts. 

Hence the kilt of the Keftiuans seems to separate itself from 


rather than anisland one. Of the allied tribes the Shakalsha and Shardana are identified 
as Asia Minor peoples, the Sagalassians and Sardians (Hall, 0.0.4, 179), probably in 
the act of migrating to Sicily and Sardinia whence an earlier wave had allied itself 
with the Libyans in the attack upon Egypt in the previous generation (Petrie, Hist. of 
Egypt, Wil, p. 110). The Danuna need be situated no further from Egypt than Syria, 
where they appear 150 years earlier in the Tell el Amarna Letters (Knudtzon, Die Hl- 
Amarna-Tafeln, No. 151). (The Greeklegend, which makes Danaos the son of Belos (Syrian 
Baal), and thus cousin of Phoenix and Cilix, receives strong confirmation from this occurrence 
of the Danuna in Syria in the XIV century B.c.). If they are assigned to the Aegean 
area the connections are not with Crete but with mainland Greece or even Rhodes, which 
hardly belongs to the Aegean culture (Hogarth, Ionia and the Hast, pp. 46, 47). The 
Zakkaru may well be Cretans in view of the place-name Zakro in Crete (Petrie, Hist, III, 
p. 151), or Teukrians, as Hall once supposed (0.0.G., p. 176). The Uashasha also may 
be Cretans, the name perhaps surviving in the place-name Axos in Crete, or they might 
also come from Asia Minor, where a place Jassos is known in Caria (Petrie, Hvst., ITI, 
p. 151). Hence it appears that the majority of the Sea Raiders are not Cretans but 
Asia Minor peoples, and we find that Aegean influence practically does not appear on 
these shores (Hogarth, Ionia, pp. 46, 47). These Asia Minor peoples then are probably free of 
any Aegean influence, and any resemblances which the Keftiuans show to them cannot 
be taken as Aegean but should be Asia Minor. Hence on this analogy of the Pulosatu the 
Keftiuan kilt ceases to be Aegean and becomes an Asia Minor detail. For the 
bearing of the above on the Philistine question see § 38. 


1, Murray, Excavations in Cyprus, pl. 1, a regular Sea Raider kilt and body armour 
is seen ; pl, 2, fig. 8724. 


Qe) da, DD: Lit, L1G. 

3. Chantre, Miss. en Cappadoce, pl. XXV, fig. 12, and p. 155. 

4, M,V.A.G., 1900, Messerschmidt, Corp. Inscc. Hett., pl. 1, Nos. 5, 6. 
56. Pl. XV, XVI, Nos, 18, 19, 
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the dress of the Aegean and to ally itself to a North Syro-Asia 
Minor class. 

§ 33. The Keftiuan boots, moreover, have been compared to the 
Cretan, and they certainly are very similar to those shown in the 
frescoes. However, it is not necessary to go so far as Crete for an 
analogy, which can be found again in Asia Minor, this time on the 
Hittite monuments of later times. The boots at Ivriz, on the 
Cilician border, are very similar to the Keftiuan boots, in that the 
sole turns up round the toes, both are bandaged on to the leg, and 
both show a piece encasing the heel and side of the foot.! Perhaps 
it is worth noticing that a boot of similar type to the Keftiuan is 
shown once in another tomb-chapel as being worn by a Syrian.? 
Of course, a low boot is worn by the Asiatics of Beni Hasan as 
long ago as the XII Dynasty.3 So that here again the Keftiuan 
costume, though resembling the Cretan, finds close analogies much 
nearer home than Crete, and seems to belong to a Syro-Asia Minor 
class. 

§ 34. The Keftiuans always wear hanging locks of some kind, 
though not always of the same sort. In Rekhmara, where they 
appear with the People of the Isles, their locks are shown just like 
the long, wavy locks so well-known in Crete; in Amenemheb they 
appear with the usual curled locks of the Syrians, and in 
Menkheperrasenb with something that is between the two extremes— 
a row of curled locks just like the Syrians, but supple-_ 
mented by two wavy, hanging locks like the Cretan, but 
much shorter, only falling on to the shoulder, instead of almost 
to the waist, as do the Island locks. This fashion is 
shown again in the figure in Puyamra (see Plate XVIII), where, 
however, the shorter locks are not even curled in the Syrian fashion, 
but hang in a wavy mass in front of the two slightly longer ones, 
thus constituting a fashion of hairdressing quite independent of any 
of the neighbouring nations. It therefore becomes significant that 
in the collection of conquered nations under the throne of 


1. Pl. XV, No. 28, the Ivriz boot, and No. 20, and pl. XVII, the Keftiuan boots, 


2. Tomb of Amu-neseh, Max Miiller, Egyptolog. Researches, II, pl. 25, reproduced 
here, pl. XV, No, 24. 


3, L., D., II, 133, traced and reproduced here; pl. XV, Nos, 21, 22. 
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Amenhotep II, Keftiu and Mannus (Mallus) form a pair, apart 
from all the other Northerners, in having their hair divided into 
a number of small locks. That these two are thus separated from the 
rest of the world shows that they must have been closely connected, 
and that their manner of hairdressing was different to that of others. 
The elaborately curled locks of later times, on the Hittite and 
Assyrian monuments, are too well known to need mention. 

Here again, then, it seems that Keftiu belongs to a North Syrian 
and Asia Minor group, with affinities as far as Crete, but that she 
distinguishes herself from the peoples on either side of her. 

The Keftiuans also appear with curls on the top of their heads, 
though these are not invariably worn either in Rekhmara or 
Menkheperrasenb. In this latter painting the curl is represented 
as single, except in one case, when it branches into two, and as 
falling forward on to the forehead,? thus resembling the Puyamra 
figure, where a single curl (?) is shown on the forehead itself (see 
Plate XVIII). To this extent these pictures differ from Rekh- 
mara, where the curls are numerous and turn back towards the 
back of the head,? this variation being no doubt due to the presence 
of the Islanders, who wore their curls in this style, according to the 
Aegean frescoes. The curls, of course, are very Minoan, but are 
also known to occur at least once, though much later in Cilicia, on 
a coin of Mallus, where a single curl is shown, but turning back, 
and not forward. <A single curl on the forehead also seems to 
occur on a sculpture at Marash,* though the figures may represent 
women. It is also shown, at least once, on a man of Qadesh, in 


1. L., D., Il, 634. Though this row of captives is only an ornamental feature 
yet great care is apparent in its execution, not only in this detail, but in the negro who 
is painted black, and whose short hair is shown, and in the figures of Upper and Lower 
Egypt who are shown without beards. There also appears to be an attempt at a 
reproduction of the colours of the skins, as both Upper and Lower Egypt are painted 
dark red, and so in accordance with Egyptian rules of art have to be separated by a 
light red man who comes between them. Again, accuracy counts for more than artistic 
convention, for as there were not enough dark people to pair with the light, twice light 
figures, KetaSu and Tahennu, and Keftiu and Mannus, have to come together (L., D., 
Text, p. 276). This painting is of Amenhotep II’s reign, therefore at a time when Egypt 
was in closest touch with Syria and the Far North, therefore most likely to be well- 
informed. 

2. Pl. XVII, Nos. 27, 28; pl. XIV. 


3. Hill, Catalogue of Greek Coins of Lycaonia, d-c., pl. XVI, No. 11, and apparently 
on Nos. 9, 10, 13. 

4. M.V.A.G., 1900, Messerschmidt, Corp. Insce. Heit., pl. XX, and reproduced 
here ; pl. XVI, No. 26. No. 30 also represents a Hittite figure with what may be a 
curl on the forehead. 
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Menkheperrasenb. Here again, then, there is evidence of a Syro- 
Asia Minor resemblance. 

The beard seems to have been very occasionally worn in Keftiu, 
for not only do the Keftiuans appear fully bearded in Amenemheb, 
where they are dressed as Syrians, but in Menkheperrasenb the chief 
of Keftiu is also shown with a beard.! In the careful paintings 
of nations under Amenhotep II, Keftiu and Mallus are both 
shown with beards, so that neither the beard of the chief in 
Menkheperrasenb or those of the Keftiuans in Amenemheb can be 
summarily disposed of as due to carelessness, but there seems to be 
evidence that the beard was at any rate not unknown in Keftiu. 
A similar beard occurs at Mycenae, but seems to have been native 
to the Greek mainland, and not to have come to Crete until the 
very latest period,? which would be after our pictures. In this, 
also, it appears that the Keftiuans fit into a North Syria and Asia 
Minor position between the full bearded Syrians and the clean 
shaven Hittites. 

§35. Thus, the result of a study of the Keftiuan costume is 
that, while the kilt seems to contain the same original idea, as does 
that of the Cupbearer in Crete, in the working out of that idea very 
considerable differences of detail appear, just as would naturally 
happen supposing the two to be different developments of that idea. 
It is also allied to a Syro-Asia Minor type. 

The boots and curls, though like those of Crete, can be found 
nearer to Cilicia than that island, and in the same Syro-Asia 
Minor area as the kilt. The beard, while known in Greece, does 
not appear in Crete until later, and the locks seem to be indepen- 
dent of all allied fashions. 

Hence, the evidence for the dress of the Keftiuans agrees with 
that for the culture, and, with the other lines of evidence, in 
according to these people a civilization allied largely to the Syrian 
and with resemblances to the Cretan, but with features independent 
of either. For the production of such results as these a position 
on the Cilician coast would be highly suitable. 


1, Max Miller also gives another of the Keftiuans in this tomb with a beard, but 
I did not notice this, Hgyptolog. Researches, II, pl. 9. 


2. Tsountas and Manatt, The Mycenaean Age, fig. 117; Schuchhardt, Schliemann’ s 
Excavations, fig. 254; Evans, Archaeologia, LIX, pt. 2, p. 507, note b. 
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§ 36. Now that we have finished with the civilization and dress 
of the Keftiuans there remains only one more point, and that is the 
possibility of connection between the Egyptian name Keftiu and 
the Hebrew Caphtor, and the supposed identity of the latter with 
Crete, for it is largely upon a prima facie identity of the two that 
Keftiu has been so readily accepted as Crete, and its people as 
Cretans. 

Max Miiller! remarks ‘ Leider ist es mit der Gleichung Kefté = 
Kaphtor = Kreta eine nicht so einfache Sache, wie die mit der 
biblischen Textgeschichte Unbekannten gewohnlich annehmen. 
Man wird einstweilen gut thun, jene Gleichung nur als eine sogar 
sehr zweifelhafte Méglichkeit zu erwihnen.’ But, on the other 
hand, Spiegelberg? considers that ‘Somit ist es nur in hohem 
Grade wahrscheinlich, dass Kreta = Kaphthor die Heimat der 
Kftjw war und die lautliche Gleichung Wes =~ K ftw 
(Keft4jew) ist mir nach wie vor sehr naheliegend.’ The difficulty 
in identifying Keftiu and Caphtor is the absence of the final 7 in 
the Egyptian. Knowing the evanescent character of the Egyptian 
final r, at first sight this does not seem a great difficulty, and to 
get over it Spiegelberg, who supports his view by the late Ptolemaic 
or Roman name Keptar, would equate the Hebrew final r with the 
Egyptian y, but to accept this explanation Miiller points out? that 
it is necessary to suppose that the syllabic sign which reads tyw is 
written for an actual twy. . While he admits that it is not quite 
impossible that the old K-f-tyw should be read as Kftwy = Kftur, 
he draws attention to the fact that we should have to 
suppose a mutilation of the XVIII Dynasty syllabic orthography 
K(e)-f-ty-w. 

Ebers* proposed a theory that as Keft represented Phoenicia on 
the then recently discovered Canopus Decree that perhaps the 
Phoenician colonies were called Keft-ur = Great Keft. But such 
a supposition is unsatisfactory, as it now appears that Keftiu is not 
Phoenicia; moreover, as Wiedemann point out that such a form is 
not found in the monuments, nor is ur the adjective used for the 


1. WMitteilung der Vorderasiat, Gesells., 1X, 1904, 14. See again Miller, Lgyptol. 
Researches, I, 1906, p. 16. 

2. Orientalistische Litteraturzeitung, XI, 1908, 426. 

3. O.L.Z., XIII, 110. 

4, Aegypten und die Biicher Mose’s, 1868, p. 131, 
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only country called great, i.e., Kheta, but aa, thus Kheta-aa, not 
Kheta-ur, He considers that while the softening away of the final r 
is phonetically possible it is hardly probable; he therefore seeks to see 


ng e 
a parallel to the Hebrew Caphtor in a curious form a bh Raa 


Keft-herau, Upper Keft. This form only occurs once in a late 
mystical text in the grave of Rameses VI, in the latter part of 
the XX Dynasty. In such a form as this, were it possible, the 
r occurring in the middle of the word would be strengthened, and 
would not tend to drop away as it would at the end of the word. 
However, this form, if it ever represented anything definite, is, as 


it stands, a bungled and inconceivable form, as $ could not be 
followed by b , and so can be of no use for our present purpose, 


besides which, on the analogy of Rutennu-hert, ‘Upper Rutennu,’ 
this er, a common Egyptian word meaning ‘up, upon,’ would be 
an Egyptian addition to the native name of the land, which would 
thus be Keft and so would not be comparable to the Hebrew 
Caphtor. Thus, then, Keft-herau does not seem to elucidate the 
problem of the connection between Keftiu and Caphtor. 

It has further been suggested! that the name Keftiu is derived 
from an Egyptian word kefau or keftiu, meaning ‘ back, behind.’ 
If this were the case, then it would be an Egyptian soubriquet for 
the land, and not a native name at all. The supposition of 
connection between Keftiu and Caphtor can only be founded on the 
hypothesis that each of them is an attempted reproduction of a 
native name. 

§ 387. That the actual name Caphtor does occur once on the 
Egyptian monuments is undoubted, for at Kom Ombo is found the 
name bed wu. Kptar. It is of the very latest date 

a 
Egyptologically, for this inscription is said to date from the time 
of Tiberius, or at the earliest from that of the last of the 
Ptolemies.? Miiller considers the name to be no older than the 


Vth or VIth Centuries B.c., and to be merely the Hebrew form 
correctly transcribed, letter for letter, into hieroglyphs. That this 


1. Hall, Oldest Civilization of Greece, p. 165. 
2, Max Miller, M.V.A.G., V, p. 6. 
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is most probably the case is shown by Hall, as the original name 
in its Egyptian form is found also in the same inscription but 
bungled and mis-spelt. 

Thus while it is impossible to prove the identity of Caphtor 
and Keftiu orthographically, it is not possible to avoid a feeling 
that somehow there must be a connection, and it is pleasant to find 
on a hieratic school writing-board? a list of names under the 
heading ‘To make names of Keftiu,’ and among these is 


aw =» 
found ae w They Ww?) , or, according to Miiller, Ekashéo, 


which closely corresponds to the Assyrian Ikausu. Ikausu was king 
of Ekron in Esarhaddon’s and Asshurbanipal’s time,® and this may 
well be an Assyrian form of the name borne by the famous king of 
Gath in David’s time—Achish. Here we have a link, and a close 
one, between Keftiu and the Philistines. Now there can be little 
doubt but that the Philistines are the Caphtorim, for they are 
definitely stated in Amos IX, 7, to have come from Caphtor, and in 
the Massoretic Text of Jer. XLVII, 4, are equated with Caphtor 
as if they were its inhabitants. Thus, through the Philistines we 
get a connection between Keftiu and Caphtor, and it will be 
remembered that the kilts of the Keftiuans were found to be like 
those of the Pulosatu or Philistines on the Egyptian monuments. 

We can therefore only conclude that though there is every 
probability of, and some evidence for, the identity of the lands of 
Keftiu and Caphtor, yet the identity of the two names cannot be 
actually proved at present. 

§ 38. Granting that Keftiu is probably the same as Caphtor, 
does that point towards Crete as the land of the Keftiu people and 
Caphtorim, or Philistines? To decide such a point it will be 
necessary to examine the grounds on which the Biblical Caphtor 
has been considered to stand for Crete, and any evidence of the 
civilization of the Caphtorim or Philistines which we can obtain. 

One of the main supports of this theory is that in Jer. XLVII, 
4, a word 'S is applied to Caphtor, which can mean either ‘the 


1. Man, 1903, No. 92. Sayce, Man, 1903, No. 77, on the other hand considers it to 
be the true Egyptian form of the name Caphtor. 

9. B.M., 5647, for particulars see p. 32, note 1. 

3. E, Schrader, Keilinschr. Bibl., II, p. 149, 241, but the form of the name here 
does not seem quite certain. 
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coasts, borders of Caphtor, or the Isle of Caphtor.’! The possible 
meaning of ‘island’ was strengthened by the LXX rendering of 
this passage, which is translated as rédv VHTOV. Hence a 
presumption arises that Caphtor is an island, and that the 
Philistines are from the Isles. But it is noticeable that either the 
text which the LXX translator was following did not mention 
Caphtor and the Philistines, in which case the names would be a 
late gloss, or that the translator, considering the word ‘x to 
mean an island, could not understand the connection between such 
an island and Caphtor, and so left these names out.2 Thus this 
passage turns out not to support the belief that Caphtor was an 
island, but rather the reverse. Further, where the LXX gives a 
synonym for the Hebrew Caphtor and Caphtorim, it does not give 
Kpyjrn and Kpfres, but Karadoxla and Kamdéoxes’. 
This may offer an explanation of the translator’s omission of 
Caphtor in connection with islands. Though Cappadocia may be 
quite a late name, yet it would show that there was a theory abroad 
that Caphtor was an Asia Minor land. It has already been seen 
that in the Egyptian sculptures the Pulosatu = Philistines, and 
therefore Caphtorim wore a non-Cretan, but distinctly Asia Minor, 
dress and arms, and adopted an Asia Minor method of fighting. 
Hence the Egyptian representations support such evidence as the 
Bible affords as to the home of these people, which it would place 
in the coast-lands of Asia Minor, while it does not mention Crete 
in reference to them. 

§ 39. Although Caphtor, the Caphtorim and the Philistine 
tribe cannot be shown to have anything to do with Crete, this 
island is mentioned in the LXX and by tradition, and, moreover, 
the results of excavation show that there was undoubtedly 
connection between the Palestinian coast and Crete. However, 
when Crete is named by the LXX it is not in connection with the 
Caphtorim but with another of the tribes grouped under the 


1. _RB.V. and note in margin of A.V. and Isaiah XX, 6, where the same word is applied 
to Palestine. 


2. The Massoretic Text, according to the R.V., runs: ‘For the Lord will spoil 
the Philistines, the remnant of the Isle (or Sea-coasts, note 8) of Caphtor.’ This is 
rendered by the LXX as merely dru éLodeOpedcer Kipios tovds Katadolmous 
TOV VHTOV. 

3. Deut. II, 23 ; Amos IX, 7. 

4, P. 64, note 4, 
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general name Philistine—the Cherethites. In Ezek. XXV, 16, and 
Zeph. II, 5, this name is translated by Kpfres. In these 
Cherethim or Cretans, then, we see the source of the Minoan 
potsherds discovered at Gezer,! also of the Aegean signs from 
Tell el Hesy,? of the presence of Zeus Cretagenes at Gaza,? and 
the tradition which Tacitus reports that the Jews (!) had come 
from Crete‘. 

The Cherethites were not an unimportant tribe, but are 
continually grouped with the Pelethites or Philistines, the pair 
representing the confederacy of tribes generally known under the 
name of Philistines.5 When these names are thus used they might 
well stand for the two parts of the confederacy, the Pelethim 
(Philistines) for the Asia Minor part, and the Cherethim for the 
Cretan, and as the Philistines finally gave their name to the whole 
confederacy we may presume that the Asia Minor part was 
dominant. Thus the Philistine confederacy would compare entirely 
with the Egyptian sculptures of the Séa Raiders in being a mixed 
company of Asia Minor tribes, with whom were some Cretans. 

The result of this enquiry into Caphtor, then, is that not only 
does there appear to be no provable connection between Caphtor and 
Crete, but that rather Caphtor seems to be an Asia Minor land, and 
thus to be comparable to the Egyptian land of Keftiu, which latter 
Egyptian evidence shows to be in Asia Minor. With this view 
the Egyptian sculptures of the’ Philistines, the Hebrew Caphtorim, 
also agree. 

Hence any connection between Keftiu and Crete founded on the 
belief that*Caphtor is Crete can not be of great value. 

§ 40. Before leaving our subject it should be mentioned that 
while the possibility of Keftiu being Crete has always been present 
in the minds of Egyptologists, there has also always been a 
considerable feeling of doubt as to the value of such an identifica- 


Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer, II, p. 155, and III, pl. 151. 
Evans, J.H.8., XIV, p. 351, fig. 75. 
Steph. Byz., Gaza. 


Tacitus, Hist., V, 2. 

. From the appearance on the Egyptian monuments of the name Pulosatu as 
that of one of the tribes, the Hebrew Philistine was probably only the name of one of 
the main tribes, which became applied in a generic sense. It would then not have been 
originally generic as was once thought, when it was derived from the Semitic root jalasa 
(Ethiopic) to wander. 
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tion; and the difficulty of forcing the Egyptian evidence into 
representing anything but N. Syria or Asia Minor has been quite 
apparent. As was natural after the discoveries in Crete, in recent 
years the Cretan possibility has loomed larger and larger until it 
has almost threatened to eclipse any other view. 

A few extracts from many which might be quoted will serve to 
show this feeling :— 

‘Kefti auf eine der griechischen Inseln oder auf ein Gebiet an 
der Westkiiste Kleinasiens zu beziehen scheint mir nach dem 
vorliegenden agyptischen Notizen ausgeschlossen zu sein.’ } 

Max Miiller devotes a considerable part of Chap. XXXVI of his 
Asien und Europa to showing that Kefté is Cilicia. 

“Les Keftis...... auxquels M. Helbig me parait donner 
une importance exagérée dans l’histoire de la civilisation 
mycénienne.’? 

‘Aber man ist doch zu weit gegangen, wenn man sie zu den 
Tragern dieser Kultur zu Mykeniern schlechthin machen wollte.’3 

‘Inwieweit Kreta unter dem Begriff Kefti fallt, ist fraglich.’4 

“It is nevertheless, at the present, only a hypothesis to identify 
both names and to locate Kefto-Caphtor in Crete. There is, on the 
other hand, no doubt that this localization is at least approximately 
COLTECE snes 4 

‘Diese Verbindung von Keft und Syrern ist schwer zu erklaren.’é 

Thus it is found that there never has been anything like a 
consensus of opinion that Keftiu stood for Crete, but rather a 
somewhat deferential protest against this view, which on the 
strength of the discoveries in this island has latterly maintained 
itself with increased vigour. 

§ 41. The gist of the foregoing sections is that in §§ 36 and 37 
Keftiu and Caphtor were found to be almost certainly the same 
lands. Each of them has been found in company with Aegean 
peoples, from whom neither of them had been distinguished. These 


Steindorff, Arch. Anz., 1892, p. 15. 

Naville, Rev. Arch., 1898, pt. IT, p. 8. 

von Bissing, Jahrb. Kin. Deutsch. Arch. Instit., XIII, 1898, p. 52. 
Wiedemann, 0.L.Z., XIII, 1910, 53. 

Max Miller, Egyptolog. Researches, I, 1906, p. 16, 


von Lichtenberg, M.V.A.G., 1911, p. 13, who expresses himself thus in the 
belief ‘that Keftiu is Crete. 


SEAS fae toch 1S) Te] 
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Aegeans were the People of the Isles in the case of the Keftiuans, 
and the Cherethites in that of the Caphtorim (Philistines). In 
§§ 19 and 39 the People of the Isles were eliminated from the 
Egyptian records of the Keftiuans and the Cherethites from the 
Biblical records of the Caphtorim. After these disturbing elements 
had been disposed of, it was found that :— 


1. Keftiu appeared to be situated in East Cilicia; by the 
Geographical Lists, the literary evidence, and the apparent 
connection of Keftiu with Asia Minor and Syria. This 
connection was found to be parallel to the evidence of the 
Assyrian inscriptions and Herodotus about Cilicia. § 8. 


2. Keftiuan archaeology was in accord with the above evidence 
in assigning to Keftiu a position between Syria and the 
Aegean. § 31. 


3. Keftiuan dress was found to show signs of a similar 
resemblance to these two civilizations, and to that of 
the Asia Minor, Pulosatu or Philistines. § 35. 


4. Caphtor was found not to be Crete but more probably Asia 
Minor. § 39. 


Hence all the available lines of evidence agree among themselves 
and no discordant note is found; thus it is difficult to draw any 
conclusion but that the land known to the Egyptians as Keftiu was 
situated in Cilicia, while the Isles in the midst of the Sea 
represented Crete and the Aegean Islands. 


Finally, my thanks are due to Prof. J. L. Myres for a continuous 
interest in the progress of the enquiry; to Miss Bertha Porter for 
bibliographical help in sorting out the various publications of texts; 
to Sir Arthur Evans for allowing me to consult his unpublished 
drawings of the Cupbearer fresco; and to Mr. F. Ll. Griffith for an 
ever-ready willingness to discuss any question arising on the subject 
of the hieroglyphs. 
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Appendix 


If it might be permitted to an Egyptologist to venture so far 
outside his proper field it might be worth recording that in the 
search for parallels to the Keftiuan and Sea-Raider civilization, 
these parallels have been found not so much in Crete. as on the 
mainland of Greece—Mycenae. This was the case with :— 


The handled alabaster bowl. § 22. 
The scale pattern. § 22. 

The heraldic animals. § 22. 

The beards. § 34. 

The fringed kilts. § 32. 


The feather headdress which occurs on a Geometric 
vase from Mycenae.! 


7. The horns worn on helmets on the Warrior Vase. 
This would look as if at the close of the Minoan or Mycenaean 
period there were some close connections between Greece and Asia 
Minor. 


It has also been found that not only Keftiu but also Syria 
presents various points of similarity to the Aegean. These 
resemblances are put together in the following list. 


The Double Axe, which besides being common in Crete was used in 
the Lebanon in Seti I’s reign, 1826—1300 B.c. (Plate XVI, 
No. 33.) 

The Figure of Eight Shield, so common in the Aegean, is carried 
by the Hittites at the battle of Qadesh, about 1295 B.c. 
(Plate XVI, No. 29.) 

The Crests of the helmets which are brought by the men of Qadesh 
in the XVth Century s.c. (Plate XVI, No. 31) are similar to 
those which occur on the Warrior Vase from Mycenae 
(Plate XV, No. 25), though the helmets themselves are very 
different. Crests are also named by Herodotus as being 
Carian. 

The Scale Pattern of the Mycenaean pottery is found very 
commonly represented by the Egyptians on Syrian vases of 
the XVth Century. (Plate IX, Nos. 3, 4, 14, Plate XV, 
Nos. 11, 12.) 

The Spirals which are so typically Aegean are shown in Egypt as 
ornamenting the Syrian vases of the XVth Century. 
(Plate IX, Nos. 1, 4, 8, 9.) 


Sei um St 


1, Jahrb. kais. deutsch. Arch. Instit., XIV, p. 85, fig. 44. The headdress is 
identified by Hall, B.S.A., VIL, p. 185, as the feather plumes. This headdress, I believe, 
only occurs twice otherwise in the Aegean itself, in both cases under circumstances where 
it may be foreign. Firstly, in a fight on the silver fragment (J.H.S., XXXI, p. 120), 
and secondly, on the Phaestos Disc, possibly a foreign letter (Evans, Scripta Minoa, 287). 
It occurs once more among late Minoan or Mycenaean things, this time from Enkomi 
in Cyprus (Murray, Lxcavations in Cyprus, pl. 1). 
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The Heraldic Animals as seen on the Lion Gateway at Mycenae are, 
possibly, presented to us in the animal handles of our Syrian 
and Keftiuan vases (Plate IX, No. 8, Plate mL Noe 31, 
Plate XI, No. 57). The same idea seems to occur again in 
the opposed lions on Sargon’s dagger sheath (Plate XIV, 
No. 5), and from Phrygia (Plate XIV, No. 4). 

The Handled Vase from Mycenae (Plate XIV, No. 6) is a single 
specimen of a type which the Egyptian paintings show to 
have been very common in Syria in the XVth Century, to 
which have been added the handles more common in Keftiu 
than Syria. 

The Protomar of the Aegean are shown by the references in § 24 
to have been at least fairly common in Syria in the 
XVth Century B.c. With this should be compared, perhaps, 
the rhyton which is carried at least once by an Assyrian 
genius. (Plate XVI, No. 32.) 

The Fillers of the Aegean are found to have been brought once by 
the Qadesh people, and in a peculiar—therefore, probably, 
native—form by the Keftiuans of Cilicia in the 
XVth Century p.c. (Plate IX, No. 14, Plate XI, Nos. 66, 
67.) 

The Flounced Skirts of the Cretan women appear in the Egyptian 
monuments as the usual dress of the Syrian women of the 
XVth Century z.c. (Plate XVI, Nos. 34, 3.) 

The Boots of the Aegean appear at least once on the Egyptian 
monuments as worn by a Syrian as well as the Keftiuans 
(Plate XV, No. 24), and a closed shoe appears much 
earlier on Asiatics in the XIIth Dynasty (Plate XV, 
Nos. 21, 22): boots are also common on the Hittite 
monuments (Plate XV, Nos. 18, 23, XVI, No. 26). 

The Tassels of the kilts of the Sea Raiders (if they are Aegean), 
as shown on the Egyptian monuments, are the common 
appendage to the Syrian costume of the XVth Century, 
whether a cloak or kilt. 

The Pointed Kilt of North Syria and Asia Minor seems to reach its 
extreme development in the elongated point of the Cup- 
bearer’s kilt; the mean between the two being found in 
Keftiu or Cilicia (Plate XV, Nos. 14, and Plate XVII, 
15, 16) and the Hittite sculptures (Plate XV, Nos. 18(?) 
and 19). 

The Locks of Hair which generally hang straight down in Crete 
are found neatly curled in Syria in the XVth Century. 

The Curls of Crete are found in the Egyptian paintings of the 
XVth Century on a man of Qadesh, on the Keftiuans of 
Menkheperrasenb, on Hittite monuments(?) (Plate XVI, 
Nos. 26, 30), and on a coin of Cilicia, all of which show a 
single curl on the forehead or top of the head. 


From this list it appears that some of the features usually 
considered distinctive of Minoan civilization are only the represen- 
tatives there of a body of ideas found from Syria in the east to the 
Aegean in the west, with Keftiu or Cilicia as the connecting link. 
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KEFtTivu 


Datr 


2. Early XVIII 
Dyn. possibly Pre- 
Hyksos. 


Supsucr 


‘ Cedars.......With the oil of which 
{chiefs] are enbalmed as far as 


nati NC) BAM Kefatin.’ 


3. Rather earlier 
than Thothmes III. 


4, Thothmes III. 
Year 34, 

5. 
Year 42. 


Herbs of pee Wels 


Keftiu included in a medical receipt. 


Ui sats which his Majesty received 
in Zahi consisting of cedar wood, 


. )}ox Keftiu-ships, 


Gebal-ships, Sektu-ships laden with 
poles and masts.’ 


C eatteacave a silver shawabti-vase of 


the work of = } nae 
La 
Keftiu.....0... , 


Scales Sema causing thee to smite the 


a) 
West Land 
estern Lan Lo 


Keftiu & Asy are in terror,’ 
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THE IsLanps 
DatE SusBsEct REFERENCE 
1, XII Dyn., at Seicesa nae the gods of Egypt and of Gardiner, Die Hrzahlung des Sinuhe, 
any rate Pre-Hyksos — Taf, 12a, 1. 211, pp. 12, 13. 
ae* 's ihe 
i bs 
the Isles of the Sea......... : 


Qa. Thothmes I. 
Year 2. 


t 1. Thothmes III. 


‘ [are subject] to thee i3 §n-wr the 
isles of the Great Circle.’ 


Si emicesteanrcine ....causing thee to 
smite the Dwellers in the 


GED » ae if > sm 
eas <=>! 11 ay 
Isles in the midst of the Sea......++. 3 


‘ Filling the heart of the 
king in all foreign lands [&] 


mite oly = 


the Isles in the midst of the Sea....*...' 


Sethe, Urk., iv. 86, 1. 9. 
B.A.R. II, 738. 


Sethe, Urk., p. 616, 1. 13. 
B.A.R. II, 660. 


Birch, Mém. Soc. Imp. des Antiqs, 
de France, XXIV, 1857-58, p. 4. 


14. AmenhotepIII 


17. Rameses II 
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Date SupsEcT REFERENCE 
9, roncheccanan ds the tribute of Punt, the Sethe, Urk..”p. 1094, ll. 5, ff, 
tribute of Rutennu, the tribute of : 
aA4 Kejftiu together 
4 
with the booty of all lands.........’ 
WH. ap © 
10. ‘Coming in peace of the Great Ones of LW 'o~ ¢ | 
Rm wen 2 
1. Chiat foruntiee )> ads Miiller, Egyptol. Res. II, pls. 7, 
Keftiw with chiefs of Kheta and 
Tunip. 
12. Amenhotep II Naharain, ) 44 L. D., TH, 68a. 
Doe 
Keftiu, Mannus, Upper Rutennu. 
@ 
13. Thothmes LY ! int Vase of Keftiu. Carter and Newberry, Tomb 


Thoutmosis IV, p. 17, No. 46082. 


Qadesh, Tunip, Ikariti, (? Ugarit) L. D., III, 88a. 


efi Se Keftiu, . a‘ 5 


Tikhsi (?), Naharain, Sangara. 


Naharain, Sangara, Kheta, Mariette, Abydos IJ, pl. 2. 


a | b Rafa Keftiu, Asy. 
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eee 


DatE SUBJECT REFERENCE 


—$—<——$ 


f WK Kejtin [and] of the Isles in the midst of the Sea | Sethe, Urk., p. 1098, 1, 14. 


15. Akhenato ‘The South as well as the North, Davies, El Amarna ITI, pl. XX1X, 
the West and the East ee pn the pat Il, 5, 6. 
Y 
9% e bal Fe B. A. R., II, 1006. 
SAN 


in the midst of the Sea. . 


16. ae ee/// hos is ‘the | L, D., III, 100b. 


Isles [in the midst of the] Sea.. .’ B. A. R., IT, 1015. 


ee 
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Darn SuBsEcT REFERENCE 


18. XIX Dynasty ¢< h » } wy) f Miiller, O. L. Z., II, 88. 


The K(e)-f-ti-w-t. (The man of 


Keftiu.) 
19. End of XIX Instruction as to spelling names Spiegelberg, Zeits. fiir Ass., 1891 
Dynasty [wr p. 166; 1893, p. 384. 
of } (c} ; Keftiu. Miiller, Zeits. fir Ass., 1894, p 
me 391; MVAG, 1900, p. 6 and plates. 
22, Rameses VI. ‘*Iwm¢r, Pb is its name in the northern God's land. Their dwelling-pla 
the 3 Jslands of Heaven in the Sea.’ 
aad i 
23. End of N.K, Incantation in the Asiatic language Birch, A,Z. 1871, p. 61. 
or later, LJ 
which is called <— | pase Ebers, Z.D.M.@. XXXI, p. 451. 
Kaftiu. 
24, Ptolemy III. ‘From E, Rutennu, from the Budge, The Decrees of Memphis 
. ee and Canopus, III, p. 46. 
land of Keftet, 
Kae 


from the Isle of Nebinaitet which is 
in the midst of the Bea. . .” 


25, Last Ptolemy 4 &) - de Morgan, Kom Ombos, I, pp. 180 
or Tiberius. eS ‘ Keftiu, | 182. 
Ta — 
be Wee 
26. § sesceeseceeeeeeesGreen paint from Diimichen, Hist. Inschr., II, pl. 5( 
IW oe , 


, 
e 


haa SAE el 
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Dats SuByHCT REFERENCE 
0. Rameses IIT ‘The [Northerners] in their Isles Brugsch, Thesaurus, 1207. 
ec were disturbed.’ B.A. R., IV, 64, 
Woes 
le ‘The northern countries which 
aap. | Champ., Mons., pl, CCXXIII. 


tn, bhai Teles 
mesceee ae CUD crr kt B. A. R., IV, 75. 


restless. 


g bem q h e Keft-herau. They stay in Champ., Not. Descr. II, p. 658. 
Wiedemann, O. L. Z,, XIII, 50. 
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A FOREIGN TYPE FROM A THEBAN 
TOMB 


By N. pe G. DAVIES 


The figure, reproduced in Plate XVIII, is found among the 
reliefs of Tomb No. 39 at Thebes, which I have recently copied in 
full for publication by the Metropolitan Museum of New York. 
As Mr. Wainwright is anxious to refer to the figure in an article 
appearing in this number of the Annals, I publish this outline in 
advance of the fuller work and the photographic and coloured 
reproductions which will probably be included in it. 

Tomb 39 belonged to Prince Puyemra (or Puyamra), son of 
Puya, a royal chancellor and second priest of Amon under 
Hatshepsut and Thothmes III. His tomb, though much injured, 
is a fine piece of rock architecture, and contains beautiful 
bas-reliefs, among which the scene in question ranks high for 
careful workmanship and preservation of colour. Puyemra’s chief 
function was to receive the wealth which poured into the coffers of 
Amon from all directions, whether as enforced tribute or as 
voluntary gifts. These duties brought him into connection with 
various lands; the peoples of Punt and of the Western Oases on 
the one hand, and those of the ‘ Ways of Horus’ and Retenu on the 
other receiving special mention and illustration in his tomb. 

The upper part of the wall on which this figure appears is 
devoted to an enumeration of the wonderful monuments with which 
the temple of Amon in Karnak had been enriched, among them two 
great obelisks. The lower picture shows how the means were 
obtained for these costly enterprises. In an upper row gold rings 
are being weighed out; beneath this four donors stand behind 
another pile of gold rings (873 hegats). The third of these four is 
the figure represented here. 

A figure of Puyemra faces this scene, and the following 
inscription accompanies it. ‘The prince... . Puyemra seeing 
the measuring of gold by a true heqat measure which the Sovereign 
has instituted for his father Amon-ra, lord of Nesut-tawi, towards 
the work on the two great obelisks. He says before men and 
gods, those namely who are [companions of Amon], ‘‘I did this, 
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being no insignificant person in society; for I was a favourite of 
the Lord of the two lands in face of the lands . . . . foreign 
countries and all who belong to them.’’’ The inscription over the 


‘ster ig wm ead © BD 17 ON a 
lower register is nt watt . z ae = Sop) ' . 


WISP NS S28. S roe 


alll BO8 aw : The foreign chiefs of further Asia (elsewhere in the tomb 


a Ff am =’) say in salutation “Greater is this than divine 
a 


power ; eiphiy are the forms of the Lord of eternity and great his 
power throughout all countries.” ’ In front of the four foreigners is 


written enn ail aS! 5 re ees ‘ The foreign chiefs coming in 


peace.’ 

Of the four representatives of the Northern nations the first is 
unmistakably a North Syrian, bald, bearded, and dressed in a long- 
sleeved robe reaching to his ankles. The second is as certainly a 
Semite, though of that other type which is so often associated with 
the first. He is bearded and has black bushy hair cut above the 
shoulders. He wears a short tunic with coloured hem and a long 
fringe hanging between the legs. The fourth is closely similar to the 
figure shewn by Borcuarpt in his Grab-Denkmal des Neuserré, 
p- 48, both in the form in which the hair is worn, the breast 
ornaments and the drooping belt, but instead of the pouch in front 
he wears a simple tunic like that of the Syrians, with coloured 
edges. Borchardt there claims this man as a Libyan, but in our 
figure at least we must see, I think, a native of Asia.2 These three 
figures are all very fair, their flesh-colour being given as a slightly 
yellowish pink. The hair of the fourth figure, strangely enough, 
‘is of almost the same hue. 

In this respect the third figure is a great contrast, his skin 
being a peculiarly dark shade of the Egyptian flesh tint, 
amounting to a deep wine-colour. The hair has evidently been 

1. Under this heading are ranged five figures, two bald Syrians in long robes and 


one with bushy hair and a medallion round his neck being foremost. Of the fourth 
and fifth, only the legs remain. The fourth hasalong whiterobe. The fifth is dark red. 


2. It may be remarked that in the agricultural scenes at any rate, Tomb 39 reverts 
markedly to Old Kingdom medels, 
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black. It hangs in long wavy strands down the back and over the — 
shoulders, reaching more than half-way to the waist and is 
gathered in a roll above the temples. Such a roll is also given to 
the bushy-haired Semite who precedes him, but in that case the 
fillet which is worn would easily press the hair below it into a 
wave of this sort. The physiognomy of this man is as distinct as 
his mode of wearing the hair, a strongly aquiline nose, large 
mouth, smooth face and short neck combining to give an aspect of 
intelligent mildness united with strength which contrasts with the 
set mouth and grim look of his bearded and mustachioed 
companions. His tunic is shaped like theirs, but the coloured 
border in front and behind may signify (if it has any significance) 
that it is a made-up garment and not merely a bordered loin-cloth 
folded round the hips. The coloured edging consists of blue, red 
and scalloped blue lines with a chain of red lozenges on the belt. 

This racial type, then, is sharply distinguished from the others 
by the dark colour of his skin, by his hairless face yet long rippling 
hair, his strongly curved nose, his lack of a hair-fillet and of 
personal ornaments. 

As Mr. Wainwright is dealing with the subject in this number, 
and Dr. Max Burchardt has recently collected all the available 
depictions of foreign races for systematic investigation, I refrain 
from all discussion or surmise regarding these ethnic types. 
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MEROH: PLAN OF THE N.E, CORNER OF THE ROYAL CITY (1918). 
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MEROE: THE ROYAL CITY, N.E. CORNER. 


1. LEFT: STREETS 904, 925. RIGHT: BLOCKS 902, 926, 929. 


2. WALL OF PALACE (909, 924) AND CORNER OF STREET. 
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Liverpool A.A.A., Vol. VI. PLATE III. 


ROYAL CITY: N.H. CORNER. SPECIAL FEATURES. 


1, LATE HELLENISTIC CAPITAL, 902. 2, VAULTED ROOFS: BLOCK 926. 


3. CINERARY URNS IN FLOORS OF CHAMBER, BLOCK 929. 
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MEROE: 1913. OBJECTS OF BRONZE AND FAIENCE (EGYPTIAN STYLES). 


| 2. STATUETTE AND INLAID FEATHERS, 296, 


1. BRONZE STATUETTE, 296. 3, GLAZED FIGURES, ETC., 924. 


4. GLAZED PLAQUES WITH INSCRIPTIONS, 924. 5. VESSELS OF GLAZED PASTE, 943. 
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MEROE: OBJECTS OF BRONZE, &c. (HELLENISTIC AND ROMAN STYLES). 


1. RINGS WITH INTAGLIO BEZELS, ROMAN STYLE, 943 


2. BRONZE LAMPS FROM CHAMBER OF PALACH, 294, 
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MEROE, 1913: THE ROYAL BATHS. 


1. FACADE OF SWIMMING BATH, SHOWING RESTORED SCULPTURES, &c. 


2, PAINTED CAPITAL, 194, 8. SEAT WITH SCULPTURED ARMS, B. 
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MEROH: THE ROYAL BATHS, 1913. 
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VIEW OF ROPEWAY-CARRIER AT WORK, WITH DETAILS. 
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Liverpool 4.A.A., Vol. VI. PLATE XI. 


KEFTIUAN AND SENMUT TYPES. 
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Liverpool 4.A,A., Vol. VI. PLATEH XII. 
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KEFTIU, ISLES, AND SENMUT REMAINDERS, 
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KEFTIUAN AND KINDRED TYPES. 
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KEFTIUAN AND KINDRED TYPES. 
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KEFTIUAN AND VARIOUS TYPHS. 
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HITTITE BURIAL CUSTOMS 
By C. LEONARD WOOLLEY 


Until very recently, nothing was known of Hittite burial 
customs. During the last three years the expedition sent out by 
the British Museum to Carchemish has excavated there a number 
of early graves, and was also able to work out two cemeteries of the 
late period that lay beyond the limits of the ancient city. At the 
same time the construction of the Bagdad Railway, with its 
necessary cuttings and clearances of surface soil, has led to the 
discovery of ruins and graveyards all along its line. The objects 
thus found met with such a ready sale, thanks partly to the presence 
of a new foreign element and partly to the activity of the regular 
dealers, that in numerous villages of North Syria the peasants have 
been induced to leave their ordinary work and to look for ‘ antikas.’ 
A yast amount of plundering is going on, almost unchecked by the 
authorities, resulting for the most part in the destruction alike of 
antiquities and of the information that would make them of real 
value. Fortunately, by dint of careful enquiries, we have been 
able in many cases where sites were within our reach to obtain from 
the villagers the information we desired as to the character of graves 
or the provenance of objects, and to photograph complete tomb 
groups; thus we have succeeded by degrees in filling up many of 
the gaps in our series, and in getting a fair preliminary idea of 
Hittite archaeology. 

The cemeteries with which we have had to deal are for the most 
part confined to a comparatively small area north of Aleppo, lying 
along the valleys of the Huphrates and the Sajur, and the periods 
which they illustrate may be distinguished as follows :— 


J. Neourraic. Carchemish, Yunus. 
Bronze AGE. 
II. Champagne-glass tombs. Carchemish, Tell Kara Hassan, 
Yazir. 


III. Transition period, before 1750 3.c. Hammam. 
(? Early Hittite.) 


IV. Middle Hittite. o. 1750—c. 1100 3.c. Amarna, Daoud Oghlu, 
E Kara Kuzak, Chenakje, 
Srisat, Tunip, Serrin. 
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Iron AGz. 
V. Late Hittite I. oc. 1100—718 z.c. 
Late Hittite IT. 718—605 B.c. 


Yunus, Merj Khamis, Carchemish 
West Gate cemetery, the first 
cemetery of Deve Huyuk, Gaiour- 
illa, Karadashli, Shebib. 


VI. Persian Period. 606 to the 4th century B.o. 
The second cemetery of Deve 
Huyuk. 


The publication of the graves excavated at Carchemish, Yunus 
and Mer] Khamis must be deferred for the present; it will appear 
in the final report of the British Museum Expedition. Here I can 
only draw upon those results for a few general remarks such as 
may serve to connect up the results gained from outlying cemeteries; 
the bulk of the article will deal with the graves of the Middle Hittite 
period, of which at Carchemish only one example, and that of an 
abnormal type, has yet been recorded. 

I. In the lower levels on the Akropolis of Carchemish are 
found pot burials, the bodies not burned but set upright in the 
embryonic position, unaccompanied by any minor objects or 
pottery. The urns lie below the floors of neolithic houses, 
and on the floor levels above them occur numerous knives and other 
implements of flint and obsidian, and fragments of painted hand- 
made pottery, such as are not found in any upper strata. This 
painted pottery was manufactured in the neolithic kilns of Yunus, 
close to Carchemish; it is similar to that found on the neolithic 
floor levels of the mound at Sakje-Geuzi. 

II. In this period we find cist graves built up of great rough 
stone slabs; the graves are large, measuring c. 2°50 m. x 1:00 Ts 
they are roughly orientated N. x§., and are in connection with 
mud-brick houses. The body is laid on its side in a contracted 
position. With it were placed bronze weapons—spears, celts, &c¢.— 
instruments and personal ornaments, and quantities of pottery 
amongst which one shape, that of the ‘ champagne-glass pot,’ 
Plate XIX, a, predominates—as, many as sixty have been found in 
one grave—and is found either to the exclusion of all] other types or 
accompanied by no very wide range of others. The pottery is 
generally wheelmade, but rather rough; painting is rare, and such 
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decoration when it occurs is very simple, zigzags or waved patterns 
in a reddish brown haematite paint much inferior to the varnish 
of the neolithic wares. The apparently sudden introduction of a 
new type of grave, accompanied by that of wheelmade instead of 
handmade pottery and of bronze instruments of developed form 
and good technique, would shew the incoming of a new people. At 
the same time we must suppose that a substratum of the old 
inhabitants continued to live upon the site side by side with the 
new arrivals, for later pot burials are found accompanied by pottery 
and bronzes of cist grave types, and pot and cist burials actually 
occur in corresponding angles under the floor of a single room. 
All our evidence at present tends to show that the period was a 
short one, merely a preliminary stage of the more developed age 
that soon succeeded it and preserved many of its characteristics. 
At present the period is best represented by graves on the Akropolis 
mound of Carchemish, but the large tomb-group from Tell Kara 
Hassan, near Tell Basher, figured on Plate XIX, 6 and c, contains 
a typical set of bronze implements and some characteristic pottery. 
Champagne-glass pots were lacking here, but the group is at once 
dated by the presence of the curious poker spears or spear-butts 
(c 6-9) which are peculiar to the first bronze period. The large 
spear-blade, c 2, is also a recognised first bronze period type, though 
the curves of the outline are less pronounced than in some 
instances. The tanged blade, c 4, recalls certain Aegean specimens. 
The bent toggle-pin with an. eyelet in the stem (¢ 1) is of silver, 
an elaborate example and the only instance we yet have of the 
use of silver in this period. The shape, which makes its appearance 
thus early, continued in use up to the Late Hittite period; its wide 
extension—it is found as far south as Gezer (where silver examples 
are common), and as far east as Nippur—probably indicates that 
it belongs to the Syrian rather than to an intrusive civilisation. 
One of the pots from Tell Kara Hassan (b 3) is of a type not 
represented in the Carchemish graves, though a few sherds of the 
sort have been found above late neolithic or early bronze age floor 
levels in the Akropolis mound; the surface is covered with a thin 
creamy slip, and on the shoulder a vandyke pattern has been pro- 
duced apparently by wiping off this slip and exposing the rougher 
red clay of the body. 
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To this period belongs, almost certainly, a fine bull’s head 
rhyton found some time ago in a cist grave at Tell Kerab, near 
Tell Basher (Plate XX a). It is of grey-brown clay, finely burnished 
except on the muzzle, which is left rough. The eyes stand out from 
the head and are surrounded by three concentric rings of clay ; 
the eyebrows are also in relief, they come forward to the level 
of the front of the eyes, and are there joined by a straight trans- 
verse bar; the hair on them, as also along the ridge of the forehead 
between the horns, is rendered by two rows of short cuts impressed 
herring-bone fashion. Much of the modelling is finished with the 
knife. There is the usual hole through the muzzle; the cup-like 
rim and handle at the back of the head are broken away. The head 
shows a striking resemblance to Cretan work of Late Minoan I.. 

III-IV. The burials of the two succeeding periods are in many 
respects similar to the last, and show no sudden break in continuity. 
The graves are cists built of stone slabs, but instead of being under 
house floors they are grouped in regular cemeteries apart from the 
settlements. There is no regular orientation; the body is not 
contracted, but extended at full length. The bronzes present 
certain new types, but preserve many of the old, though the ‘ poker’ 
spear and other types of spear heads found at Carchemish and 
elsewhere (e.g. Plate XIX, c 2) fall out of use. The champagne- 
glass pots disappear altogether; for the rest, the range of pottery 
shapes is much wider, the ware is of finer quality and better turned, 
ring-burnishing is common, painting very rare, but a good many of 
the old forms are carried on. 

III. Three graves dug by the natives at Hammam, a village on 
the Euphrates near the mouth of the Sajur, are the next earliest of 
the series; apart from the dating evidence of the cylinder seals 
we find that while most of the bronzes are identical with those of 
Amarna, the pottery, though otherwise similar, includes a larger 
proportion of painted pieces, and the tripod vases which become 
rare in other cemeteries are here comparatively numerous; on the 
whole, too, the wares are less fine in quality, and come closer to those 
of the First Bronze period. Tomb-group I (Plate XX b) consisted 
of two bronze pins with straight unpierced shanks and round heads, 
a bronze celt of long narrow shape pierced for a rivet, beads of 
rock crystal, carnelian, lapis lazuli, shell and paste, and a cylinder 
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(Plate XXVIT a) of light green steatite bearing figures of Sumerian 
type and a rude cuneiform inscription. Tomb-group II (Plate 
XXI a); two pierced discs of mother o’ pearl (only one figured), 
a miniature bronze blade, two ear-rings (?) of twisted bronze wire 
(not figured), some paste beads with two shell pendants; and a bone 
cylinder (Plate XXVII, 6) with figures in Sumerian style. Tomb- 
group III (PlateXXI, b and c); a small slender bronze spear- 
head of leaf type with a slight central rib; a socketed bronze 
axe of northern type resembling some examples found in Hungary ; 
a (broken) bronze torque with curled ends; riveted bronze dagger- 
blade of Aegean type; straight bronze celt or chisel; six bronze pins 
with eyeleted shanks; a pierced celt-amulet; steatite spindle- 
whorl; a number of paste beads, mostly very large and brown in 
colour; a pomegranate pendant; and a steatite cylinder (Plate 
XXVII, c) decorated with a rosette and birds and stag of geometric 
style. 

The pottery in Plate XXII, which all comes from these three 
graves, could not, unfortunately, be assigned to its proper tomb- 
groups. Figs. 1 and 2 are of light-coloured pinkish clay, with 
slight ring-burnishing and bands of red haematite paint. The 
spouted vessels 3 and 4, the latter with lug ears, are both unusual, 
whereas figs. 5 and 6 became very common throughout the period ; 
9 has a curious square handle pierced vertically, 10 (in black clay) 
and 11 are good examples of ‘ring burnishing,’ where the burnish 
line starts in the middle of the bottom of the pot and is taken up in 
a close spiral to the rim; 13 seems to be copied from a basalt tripod- 
bowl. | 

IV. At Amarna, some eight miles south of Jerablus, the 
villagers plundered a large and rich cemetery; and fortunately I 
was able to purchase from them for the Imperial Ottoman Museum 
some bronzes and a fine representative series of pottery, some 
seventy pieces, types of which are illustrated on Plates XXII), 
figs. 14-17, and XXIII. It will be noticed that while the bowls are 
flat-bottomed, or provided with a slight base-ring (figs 2-4, 7), the 
majority of the vases are rounded beneath; the rim of the bowl is 
generally well accentuated, becoming as in fig. 1 an upright wall, 
or, as in figs. 19-21, a flat broad ribbon narrowing down the aperture 
and decorated with concentric grooves. Ring-burnishing, 
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especially on the black ware (figs. 9 and 13) is very fine, but this 
is practically the only form of ornament, for hardly a single painted 
specimen seems to have been found. 2, 4, 9 and 15 are perhaps the 
commonest shapes, 12 is very rare. 

The Amarna bronzes include pins, straight or curved, of many 
types: sometimes the head is flattened out and bent over in a curl 
—a wide-spread type, found as far north as Kiev, in S. Russia—or 
is grooved round the shank and has a rectangular head ending in 
four small horns or knobs; the ball head is sometimes very large. 
Numerous daggers and celts were found: the most characteristic 
daggers had straight-sided double-edged blades with three slight 
ribs, rivets at the base, and another through a short tang that ran 
into the handle. Unfortunately, I was unable to secure photos of 
other than three daggers of more ordinary type (Plate XXIV). On 
the same plate is shown a small tomb-group from Serrin, consisting 
of a celt and dagger of Amarna type and a small marble figurine 
which recalls those found with Cycladic burials. 

No seals or cylinders are reported as being found in the Amarna 
graves. 

A large tomb-group from Kara Kuzak, on the Mesopotamian 
side of the Euphrates, opposite Hammam, is illustrated on 
Plate XXV. The pottery is of the Amarna type, well developed ; 
but includes one of the tripod bowls rare on that site. Two 
cylinder seals of what we may call the Syrian geometric style 
are figured on Plate X XVII, e, f: on Plate XXV a will be noticed a 
limestone amulet rudely cut in the form of a sheep. The bronzes, 
pins and daggers, are of the common Amarna types, as also are the 
rings; a small bronze bell (Plate XXV c top row) is unusual, but 
the most striking object is the bow of a knee-fibula (same row) 
which is common in the Late Hittite period, but was hardly to be 
expected at the comparatively early date to which the Kara Kuzak 
group must be assigned. : 

Other graves of this type are reported near Zormara in 
Mesopotamia on the line of the Bagdad Railway, from Chenakje, 
near Aintab, from Srisat and other villages in the Sajur Valley, 
and from as far east as Tunip; the French excavations at Kadesh 
on the Orontes also produced pottery and bronzes of this period. 

The Bronze Age, distinguished as it is from the preceding 
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period by the use of metal, by different burial customs and by 
new types of pottery, must be regarded as marking the advent of a 
foreign people; it is a case of intrusion, not of development. At 
first it seemed natural to identify these invaders with the Hittites 
who certainly were afterwards in possession of the Carchemish 
district. But this view is hardly a possible one. We have no 
actual records of the presence of Hittites in Syria prior to their 
invasion of Babylon in c. 1750 B.c.!, and this in any case would be a 
very late date to which to assign the beginning of the Bronze Age 
at Carchemish, but a more serious objection is found in the presence 
in the Hammam graves of Sumerian cylinders which cannot be 
more recent than the third millenium B.c.,—and the Hammam 
graves are undoubtedly later than those of the Champagne-glass 
period. It is curious that whereas none of the Amarna graves 
produced cylinder seals, such seals did occur in each of the known 
burials at Hammam. The seals are not, apparently, of local make, 
but are imported from Mesopotamia; it is quite possible that 
Hammam, lying further to the East, was in closer touch with 
Mesopotamia than was Carchemish or Amarna, and that the cylinder 
seal was not in general use amongst the people of the later Bronze 
Age except upon the eastern border-lands. But otherwise, as has 
already been said, the differences between the material civilizations 
of Hammam and of Amarna are very small, and no more than 
would be explained by supposing the two cemeteries to belong to 
different periods in the sequence of development that binds together 
the whole of the Bronze period. 

Hammam, therefore, is earlier than Amarna. But in the city 
ruins of Carchemish we find Amarna pottery in common use right 
down to the great age of Reconstruction, which we are inclined to 
attribute to the 11th century 8.c., after which it seems to disappear. 
Our Bronze Age, therefore, begins in the third millenium, and 
ends (as we shall see) about the 11th century B.c. 

Now the Hittite invasion of Babylon having taken place 
c. 1750 s.c., the latter part of the Bronze Age should fall within 
the Hittite period just as the first part is excluded from it. Unfor- 
tunately, we find from the beginning of the Bronze Age to its end 


1. King, Chronicles, i, 136 and chapter 6 passim, 
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a steady uniform development in which there occurs no sudden 
outcrop of markedly new types such as should signalise the advent 
of an alien people. Yet there can be no doubt that at the end 
of the Amarna period Carchemish was a Hittite town. Probably 
the explanation is that the Hittites, whoever they were, were so 
small a ruling caste as to affect but little the civilization of the 
country as a whole;—their innovations would be rather in the way 
of monumental buildings in their capital than of new types of 
pottery. Some Amarna tomb objects are demonstrably common 
to countries far South and East of the Hittite borders, and it may 
well be that even a large provincial cemetery of Hittite date might 
contain nothing essentially Hittite. The bulk of the cemeteries of 
the Amarna type must, I think, fall within the period 1750- 
1100 B.c.; both the Aegean parallels to objects found in them, and 
the evidence of the Carchemish city ruins, support this dating. 
They must be taken as illustrating the normal civilization of the 
Hittite Bronze Age. Hammam must for the present stand by itself. 
Tt is certainly earlier than 1750 3.c., and quite independently of 
its cylinder seals it would appear to lie intermediate between 
Amarna and the Champagne-glass tombs. But so closely does it 
resemble Amarna that it is difficult to exclude it altogether from 
the civilization of the Hittite period. There is no evidence for 
the presence of Hittites in North Syria prior to their invasion of 
Babylonia; but for the present it may be wisest to put Hammam in 
a class by itself under a non-committal title, not ante-dating the 
Hittite advent, but not making it impossible to do so hereafter 
should evidence be forthcoming. It is in view of this latter 
possibility that I have called the period 1750-1100 B.c. ‘ Middle 
Hittite’; the term ‘Early Hittite’ is perhaps not applicable to 
anything in the neighbourhood of Carchemish, but if so may well 
be reserved for the archaeology of Cappadocia. 

V. The Late Hittite period would seem to fall naturally into 
two divisions, the first being from the prosperous age of reconstruc- 
tion at Carchemish to the capture of the city by Sargon in 718 z.c., 
the second from the time of that disaster to the final destruction of 
Carchemish by Nebuchadnezzar in 605 3.c. Within this period 
come four cemeteries known to us, viz., that of Yunus, the main 
cemetery of Carchemish, and the small graveyard of Mer] Khamis 
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four miles to the North, both of which were excavated by the British 
Museum expedition;' also a cemetery outside the west gate of 
Carchemish, dug across during the making of a cutting for the 
Bagdad Railway, and the earlier cemetery of Deve Huyuk, a village 
in the Sajur Valley. 

Here we find urn burials containing cremated bodies, accom- 
panied by weapons and implements of iron whose forms, as well as 
the material of which they are made, contrast strongly with those 
at Amarna, and by numerous bronze fibulae of Oypro-Asiatic type. 


- Amarna pottery has almost entirely disappeared. Instead of the 


delicately-turned ring-burnished pink or black vessels of the Middle 
Hittites, we find imported Cypriote and Greek island pottery, bell 
kraters of local make painted in Cypriote style with black geometric 
patterns on a white or drab slip surface, tall narrow-mouthed urns 
similarly painted, bowls with a curious tripod base formed by three 
ribbon-like loops of clay, and small trefoil-mouthed oenochoae 
betraying the influence of western art. With these are imported 
Egyptian amulets and scarabs, cylinder seals of Hittite manufacture 
and conoid paste seals which show the intrusion of the Phoenician 
element. 

The cinerary urn, of conventional shape, generally plain but 
sometimes painted (Plate XX VI c) was covered by an earthenware 
saucer or by a bowl of gilt bronze, and over it was inverted some- 
times a bell krater (Plate XX-VI d), more often a large terra-cotta 
bath. Small objects were thrown in with the bones, other vessels 
might be ranged round under the bath cover; in the case of children 
there were added clay figurines, dolls (Plate XX VI b, 1 and 5) for 
a girl, for a boy horses or horsemen (XX VIb, 2-4) of Cypriote type. 
Thus a boy’s tomb in the West Gate Cemetery consisted of a handled 
cinerary urn, unpainted, of normal type, near this a small 
‘albarello’ of pale blue-green glaze containing two arrowheads, 
miniature iron models of a knife, an axe and a pick, three fibulae of 
the usual sort, and two bronze ornaments for appliqué, while round 
the jar were set four clay horses, and, with them, two miniature 
clay pots. Sometimes the horses are riderless, more often there are 
riders, sometimes carrying shields and quivers and wearing pointed 


1. The account of these cemeteries will be published in the official report of the 
Expedition, 
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helmets. In some cases a second led horse is suggested by a curious 
convention, the single horse’s body being provided with two heads 
side by side. The ‘dolls’ are column-like figures either holding 
their breasts in the fashion of the great Syrian goddess or carrying 
a child. 

Two curious steatite vessels are shewn on Plate XXVII m: they 
are two of a series known to us, several at least of which were found 
in connection with burnt burials; they consist of a hemispherical 
cup with a tubular spout, and the usual decoration on the convex 
side is a human hand, but one here shown has a fine lotus design 
showing strong resemblance to work of the Later Palace period at 
Knossos. 

The seals dated to this period are interesting. Cylinders are 
not uncommonly of paste, roughly engraved, the favourite subjects 
being a man with bow and arrow shooting at a deer, or a procession 
of bird figures, sometimes with human heads. On paste cylinders 
the cutting is broad and shallow, and detail is lacking: on the 
poorer steatite cylinders the cutting seems to have been done with 
a V-shaped graver which gives generally a fairly deep line with 
sharply sloping sides, but when too lightly used (as in Plate IX 3) 
degenerates into very scratchy work. Side by side with these we 
have hard stone seals very beautifully cut, sometimes with the 
Egyptian technique of relief en creuw, whereby the outline of the 
object is cut down vertically so as to yield a lower flat plane on 
which internal detail can be worked. Double-faced round seals 
or amulets inscribed on both sides with Hittite characters 
(Plate XX VII, K and L) are not uncommon. 

The wholesale change in burial customs must surely result from 
a change in the character of the population, i.e., it must have been 
imposed by some new and strong influence from without. At first 
sight it seemed natural to connect this with Sargon’s conquest, 
and to date the cinerary burials between that event and Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s destruction of the city. Moreover, a very close connection 
in tomb furniture exists between these burnt graves and the 
inhumation burials which at Deve Huyuk! succeeded them, but are 
not represented at Carchemish, whose site lay desolate from 605 B.c. 


1. See my article in a forthcoming number of the Annals on ‘A North Syrian 
Cemetery of the Persian period.’ 
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till the late Hellenistic revival; and this connection seemed to 
point to the late date of all the burnt burials. On the other hand, 
it is by no means sure that Sargon’s conquest was likely to introduce 
the change in question. Burials in baths resembling those of the 
Carchemish district were found at Nippur,? dating ‘from at least 
2,000 3.c. to the close of the Persian era,’ but the bodies in these 
were not burnt. 

Again, it might be supposed a priori that Sargon’s conquest, 
especially if it had effected one so radical a change, would have 
done away with most of what was essentially Hittite; but on the 
contrary we find the Yunus graves accompanied by stelae in good 
Late City style with inscriptions in Hittite linear script; the seals, 
as has been stated, are not seldom inscribed; and from the West 
Gate cemetery comes a large cover of a cinerary urn bearing a 
Hittite graffito; the cemeteries, therefore, belong to a period when 


aie 


Graffito on cinerary urn: West Gate Cemetery, Carchemish. 

Hittite art and language were still in use. Painted pottery of the 
cremation-burial type is found in the ruins of Carchemish, 
beginning at the Reconstruction period and becoming more and 
more common down to the time of the town’s destruction; one class 
of objects most characteristic of these burials was, therefore, in use 
at a pre-Sargon date. Lastly, it is most improbable that Sargon’s 
conquest would have resulted in the importation and wholesale 
imitation of western objects. 

The conclusion is that cremation as a custom at Carchemish 


2. Peters, Nippur, Vol. II, p. 217, etc. 
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and in its neighbourhood goes back to a date much earlier than 
the downfall of the Hittite empire; rather, it was practised during 
the time of the empire’s greatest prosperity. But the fact of the 
great and violent change, that distinguishes the Late from the 
Middle Hittites, remains, and it can only be attributed to external 
influence. It is too early to say definitely what this influence was, 
but such evidence as we have points in one direction. Everything 
tends to show that the new burial customs are to be connected with 
the Reconstruction of the city of Carchemish; the pottery finds, the 
resemblances between the sculptures found in the graveyard and 
those of the city, and the popularity of the written word as seen in 
the numerous inscriptions of the New City and in the inscribed 
amulets of the graves, all hang together. We must suppose an 
influx, a peaceful invasion of Carchemish and North Syria, perhaps 
at the beginning of the eleventh century, by a people who wrote 
and spoke Hittite, who brought with them iron weapons, whose 
civilization was in many respects closely bound up with that which 
we find in Cyprus and on the mainland of Asia Minor, while in 
other respects it seems to have had connections further North; 
these people (whom some may be disposed to connect with the 
Mushki, of whose presence in Syria there now begins to be mention 
in Mesopotamian records) settled down at Carchemish with the 
kindred folk who had preceded them there, imposed on them their 
new customs, and with them were responsible for the establishment 
of the Southern Empire and the rebuilding of Carchemish as its more 
worthy capital. 

How long this change took, we cannot tell as yet. I still prefer 
to regard the bulk of the actual graves known to us as belonging to 
the latter part of the period 1100-605 B.c. The connection between 
them and the Second Cemetery of Deve Huyuk is too close to be 
disregarded. But there can be no doubt that while some of the 
graves may themselves be much earlier, the main characteristics 
of them all—the custom of cremation, the use of iron, and the 
western influence shown in the pottery—go back in a direct line 
to the beginning of what we have called the Late Hittite period. I 
should expect the graves of the early Reconstruction era to be 
cremated burials of the Yunus type with some of their furniture 
resembling rather that of Amarna. 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS IN THE MUSEUM 
OF THE LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION 


By H. A. ORMEROD 


The two stones containing the inscriptions published below have 
been for a number of years in the museum of the Liverpool Royal- 
Institution. They were brought from Asia Minor in the years 1844 
and 1849; no. 2 having been previously copied while still at 
Halicarnassus. No. 1, the contents of which demonstrate its Lycian 
origin, was brought from Xanthus in 1844. An unsatisfactory copy of 
its three sides was sent by Mr. James Yates to Kirchhoff, who 
published Mr. Yates’ text in full, but attempted a restoration only of 
side a. Kirchhoff’s restoration of side a was republished with slight 
alterations by Cagnat and Haussoullier,? who had, however, only Mr. 
Yates’ text to work on. A fresh examination of the stone has enabled 
me to correct Kirchhoff and Haussoullier’s versions in important 
details, and made possible a restoration of a portion of the two 
remaining sides. It seems that neither stone was seen by Michaelis 
on his visit to Liverpool in 1877." 

Dr. R. Caton, whose attention had been called to the existence of 
these stones by Mr. Robert Gladstone, obtained for me from the 
Committee of the Liverpool Royal Institution facilities for studying 
and permission to publish the inscriptions. My best thanks are due 
to these gentlemen and to the Committee of the Liverpool Royal 
Institution. I have also to thank Professor R. C. Bosanquet for 
various suggestions with regard to the text of the inscriptions. 


1. Monatsberichie der K. Preuss. Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin, 1865, (Sttzwng der 
philos-hist. Klasse, November 27), pp. 611-614. 


2. Cagnat, J. G. ad Res. Rom. pert., III, no. 635. 


3. Ancient Marbles of Great Britain, p. 423. 
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I. <A three-sided block from Xanthus in Lycia.” The stone is 
mutilated at top and bottom and at its corners. Present height ‘48 ; 
the three sides are of unequal breadth. 

(a) Original breadth ca. *56; Letters ‘015. 


! HE = NSA Ta) 
ET PATT TAIL TEPDANAL, 
PIP [TATE NS Te Oe Mom 
ITEY OMEN ONAEKAIEN TS Fk 
OAETTIFADAIEXPYE OST EOAN: 
VIANAPAATS IONATATTPOI NONE 
VONKALTTTTAPXHE. NTAKAIET®: THO 
YELIYNKAIATO, NO@GETHEAN'TAK 
EY ZANTAEGIZCPO.MHNKAIENTAS 
FITEIAAPE TH ALE VENKAN TA 
OEM TA CTTUTOYKOINOY TOLNA 
IA KIZKAIAGN TA KPHMATAS Oi 
SINOLES SICA BO VRE & RA ere 
\PTAA AS TAANAALE!.OMENAAL. 
QOLEIZ TAL KATATIEN TAET HPIOA’, 
METHOENFSE' T! SEISEATONI 
TONOIZEKALTAT POSTE TA <TA 
TAPABHTA TIEYTTAAMENAHE! 
TA CHKASONAHTICT UY: 


CARTRIDGE sie aaa 
oo 


1. Report of the Committee of the Liverpool Royal Institution (Liverpool, 
M. J. Whitty), February 14, 1845, p. 15 (Among presents received in 1844-45): «A 
marble slab with inscription from Zanthus (sic), J. N. Walker, Esq.’ (cf. Yates ap. 
Kirchhoff, loc. cit., ‘A block of white marble feom Xanthus was presented to the 
Royal Institution in Liverpool by Joseph N. Walker, in November, 1844.) 
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- -—- - — noavarol- - — Kdabas? 
vrroyléyparrat: otepavol [To Kowdv Tov AvuK- 
tov ’Alptarartny Yracibéuios =| - — — — 
mon |eTevdpevov S€ kal év Tais k[ata Avxiav 
5. moreot racais, ypve@ otehar[o yparr- 

Oi, avdpa dyabov Sia mpoy[olvev y[evope- 
vjov kal immapynolalyta Kal ot[palrny[jnoavra 
A]luxiov kali ayavobetncavta Kal mpec- 
Bletoavta eis ‘Pounv cal ev rao[n TH Wo- 

10. Alevrela dpetH Ste[v]éveavta [Kal to- 
p\nGévra [bo Tod Kowod Tov A[vKioy Te- 
tplakis Kal Sovra xpjpata dSa[péay TO 
Kow® eis] Tas Ovcias Kal Tods [aydvas 
Ka} Ta ada] (sie) Ta avadio[K]opeva Sila Tas éme- 

15. Sjocess, tas kata Tevtaernpioa [yevoué- 
vas], aperns &[ex]e[v] r[As] eis éatov- [éav 8€ tus 
tov|tewv ols Exacta Tpootét[ax|ra[fe -— - — —- 
—- — -— 4 lapaBq ra [élrectadkpéva He| - —- 
—- -— — yayn xa? dv dyHror[e] ot[y tpomov 
- -— — 6afyalvobérns un mlo -— —- 

20. le a hel Soe 


The first line is uncertain, hardly enough letters remaining to 
warrant a restoration of the introductory formula. Mr. Yates’ copy 
has AIIO following HAN, with which the remains of the letters on 
the stone agree. 

Line 2. Kirchhoff’s conjecture credavoi for Mr. Yates’ STEPANS is 
corroborated by the stone, I read, however, ctepavot [Td Kowov Tov 
Av«\iov] for the former editor’s [0 duos Tay BavOiwr], in view of 
the remains of an upright stroke following crepavo?, which may well 
be the lower part of T. The details mentioned later in the inscription 
seem to concern the Lycian league rather than to refer to purely 
municipal affairs at Xanthus. 
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Line 8. Mr. Yates’ copy has ATATAT STASIOEMOSI, for 
which Kirchhoff had suggested «lara ra [mdtpia] Sracieu[w] 
2[duuéa 7]. For the name ’Apradrns suggested in my reading above 
cf. ’“Apromdrns or ’Aprémaros at Cyaneae,' and for the form of the 
genitive SracOéusos, J. H. S., 1914, Inscriptions from Lycia, no. 24. 


Lines 8, 4. Kirchhoff: év rats [aXaus] wodeot. The customary 
formula is that given above. The « is clearly visible at the end of 
line 8. 

Lines 7, 8. Kirchhoff: «at a[poc]ra[rj]oavta rais{éop]r[ats 
Tov Ovjovov. 


Mr. Yates’ copy has little resemblance to the original. 


The mention of the office of trmapyos (= praefectus equitum) gives 
a terminus ante for the date of the inscription. The office was not 
maintained after 43 a.p., the year in which Claudius deprived Lycia 
of its autonomy,’ and is henceforward mentioned only in such phrases 
as amoyovoy vavdpyeor Kal inmmadpyav.® 


The office of otparnyos tév Aviv here mentioned is clearly to be 
identified with that of Aveidpyns.* 

Lines 14, 15. Kirchhoff: ra dvadoxdueva bid tas [éotia-] 
gels TAS KaTa TevTaeTnpida [ywopuevas. Haussoullier : yevouévas. 

The o of my reading [ézé]écecs is plainly to be seen both on the 
stone and the impression. It is omitted in Mr. Yates’ copy. 

Line 18. Mr. Yates’ copy has & at the end of the line. I seemed 


to see only a hasta, but the edge of the stone may have been further 


chipped at this point, as also at the beginning of line 19, where I read 
ATH for his TATH. 


1. Cagnat, no. 704, “Aptomdrov. 


2. Suetonius, Claud., 25, Dio Cass., LX, 17. Seo Fougéres, de Lyciorum 
Communi, pp. 29, 48. 


3. Cagnat, no. 495, cf, nos. 524, 735 (with note ad loc.), 739, iv, v, viii. The 
word wrrovTmapyYnoavra occurs in an inscription of Patara which can be dated 
to the years 23-43 a.D. (Cagnat, no. 680, v, Fougéres, p. 29). 


4. v, Fougéres, p. 28, and Cagnat’s note on no. 603: § oTpaTnyos dicebatur 
{pse Lyciarcha.’ 
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(b) Original breadth ca. ‘54; Letters ‘015. 
eed 
earl? 
amas \ rem A Ui On N 


aS 

Nee 
IS | hd “T Cores 
SIENA ns re ey a 


peevia NOY | ouch 
rie a LA = Te aitt ACC 
INTE @El + AlalAGh ie ATV PMBON: 
DYCITPOTON AR VPQUITAL A 2 
ean Oy ree POY ee SY T* 
SIMOITAN TALEN TE THITINAPIK 
ali SURAT LOIATOA Ms ON 
POS TEIN AI OY 7 Ow cie oc 
CEP AMMENCAN SEO oe 
Mil O Rea IY FOE 
& ONES Tiley SEIS TON DEI 
Yes -WeCuin a 


a ae ING 


—- - = = = = SracPéuios? - - 
ols 
----- Sé kal év] talis] cata A[v«i- 
av wol\eot [macais) - = (= = -— = 
5. tot|ls vaoi[s]? e Tt [o]ex 
aovav [O]ac 
— -— — éap O[é] te rd8o <> avOpadlrwov 
a@aote kali perarr[dEale tov Bilov mp- 
otepoly te Oei[v]ar SiaOjxas Kal? ov [5y- 
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10. mote oliv tpérov axupd <i> mdoad<u>s: 
didp]e S€ rods dypods rfod]s bm[Lapy- 
ovrds] €uou madvrfals & re rhe Muvapux[iu 
kal év t]hu TRwexhe Anroi, ATorro[ 1, 
Aprép ids dore evar adtods fepo[ds 

15. rdv dve] yeypaypévov Oedv a{v- 
amarnolrpidtous Kal [dv]urobd Tous 
kat averi|Savelarous eis tov det [ypd- 
vow didoue Aluxilov 7] Kow[du? 
pean een UR desl atttin ey 

The first few lines are almost obliterated, so that it is impossible 
to decipher more than occasional letters. The few surviving letters of 
lines 1—8 suggest that this inscription may also concern the Artapates, 
son of Stasithemis, mentioned on face a. The document apparently is 
a will, containing the bequest of certain lands at Pinara and Tlos to 
Leto, Apollo and Artemis, the co) rarpdou of Lycia. If the restora- 
tion suggested in lines 7—10 be adopted, the testator provides for the 
cancelling at his death of any will previously made. I cannot be sure 
of the reading in lines 7, 8 [mpérepdly re Oei[v]ar. The use of Oeivas 
for 6éc@a: is unusual, and the construction somewhat harsh. The 
general sense, however, is clear. 

In lines 7, 10 it seems best to assume that the iota adscript in 
the case of 7d@, dxvp& is an error of the stone-cutter, who is misled 
by iota adscript elsewhere in the inscription. 

Lines 15-17. The reading [avarrarA]orpubrous Kal [alvurrobér[ous 
kal dverrt|Savetcrous gives a satisfactory sense. The word 
avatraXoTpiwros does not seem to occur elsewhere. For the meaning 
cf. C.1.G., 8364,6 . . . pwndén é&éotw TadAHTAL I) aTadroTpLaTaL 
Kata und€éva Tporrov. 

avuTdderos = unconditioned; v. Liddell and Scott, s.v. 

averSdveotos = not-mortgaged, cf. Schol. Lucian (ed. Rabe), 
pp. 83, 25. dOev wal MévavSpos dotixrov xopiov cidOer Néyew Td 
avemiSdveictov. v. Herwerden, Lexicon, s.v. xopia averiddvecta 
iSwwtixod Savetov (Pap. Berol., 709, 14). mapéEeoOar avéraha Kai 
avexvpacta Kal averiddveiora (I. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg., vii, 515, 12). 

Line 18. A new bequest seems to begin at this point. 


SS ee eee 


1. cf. Fougéres, op. cit., p. 114, 
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(c) Original breadth ca. *86; Letters ‘015. 


Cae) LO YA Fa 
OQYEN THITA NHI Y6@!- 
eet Conn a TA TON 
KOQFHTONENTE TQ, . 
Q.NKALENTHT™ YPP . 

tT AT OPTTHIKAIEN 
INIKFQIAT.ONITTP OTTA 

TOWN AGA CUNMETSA 

opin ee NTA 


—~ - — Oat &€ im]o Tod aylwvo- 
Oérlov ev TH mavyyupe [va- 
6 tlod xij[pu]cos pera tov - — 
—- — -— xopynyov & Te TO 

5. mawd|av? cal ev rh mruppleyie 
Kal ev] TH Toumhe Kat év [Tae 
yup|vixde aydve mpd mdly- 
Tav| Tov dOKwv meta TOV 
érap|yov ? Trav radsaly. 


The inscription is engraved on the lower part of the stone, the 
space above being left plain, and seems to conclude with the word 
mawseav. ‘Chere is room for another line below, which, however, is not 
filled. There is little difference in the forms of the letters on the 
three sides, and side c may well be the continuation of either a or b, 

both of which contain a reference in the last line to dywvodérns or 
ayoves. 

I cannot find the title érapyos ray raidav (= praefectus twvenum) 
in Lycia, and we should perhaps read ¢Eap]yov (= coryphaeus). 
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II. Marble slab, apparently brought from Halicarnassus, 
(= C.LG., 2655). Height °64, ‘Breadth -48, Letters ‘01; those in 
column II ‘015. 


- glrkTORV-AEOYIMETACPAYA: 
WATTHUTAPEDTASHETOMACA/ 
ITTOLSIAOANOLTOYIZOMIOY TOY ICEL 
ATTOTHERTILE ALE KATACENOFIEPEIEZ TOY Tt 
VOLTOY KA OTAPYOE NTOLY TCT.ANTHNATIONK 1) 
TPOIZHNOZALACONTONTIOZELASINIKATATIONA: 
EIZINAEENAY THI JEPEIZTO yYITOZEIAQNOLO Ac 
CEA AMQNITICSEIAQNOZETHIB AOHNIDTOZATOYA 'T 
THEDHE TEAAMANOE © MONET ED on 
youl AMLYINOE ‘ 
GAKYONEYETEAAMANOE IB Deas hae five 
TEAAMGN ANTLALICY KB COENOY = 
FIEXE eae ON oe EYAITON 
\NOAL AK NEE AN 
HEIRTHE yeiens xo TIOAEITOY & 
FETEAPKOR AIOMDEDZ Z [O/\ Eso 
INEY > ANNO A 7’ J : 3 
ANYKPUTOZNVZLQTOY KE 2 VALO.NOX FAC 
AEYS Inttarpxcy 1 ATIOAAQGNIAOY kz 
sP.ON SYAEUE KC 
odos IEPQ.NOS, JA 
AIAQNIOZAFIZTEA KA 
COXGCENHEANAPANOE xr 
THITAPXOL PYINE QE 
wIMHTPIOZAICZKOYPIACY @ 
"AILTOL . AHMHTPICY Iz, 
YO ATOL AN AROMCT KB 
IMOnIP Wf OE TAMPOY Z 
DHL SrA tIANe tae: 
- - ~ ‘Aplotor(A)éovs peraypaale éx ris dpy- 
aias oTr|\ns Tis wapertwons Tots ayd[dwacr 
tod] Ilocewdavos rob *Io@uiov rods yeylovédras 
am Tis KTIGEws KaTa Yyévos iepeis TOD T[oredsa— 
5. vos Tob KabidpvOévros tro Trav THv amrouKilay éx 
Tpovfjvos ayayovtov Toceddve nat ’ArérrN ove. 
Kio 68 év airiu lepets rod Tocedévos oldfe 
(1) T]eAauar Tlocesdavos érn 18 
(2) ’Avtidsos TeXauadvos Ke 
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I. 10. (8) ‘Yarépns TeXapavos 0g’ 
(4) ‘AXxKvoved’s TeXapavos en 
(5) Terdpov ’Avtidiov KB’ 
(6) ‘T]pievs ’Avtidiov 1’ 
(7) “AlvOas “AXKkvovéws 10! 
15. (8) N]yowwrns ‘Tpréws KO’ 
(9) ‘I]mrapxos (sic) Ai@adéos 
(10) ’Op|edbs "AvOa we 
(11) TloAvxpetos N[n]ovmtov Ke’ 
(12) Bu]revs ‘Imamapyov 0 
20. (18) “Avd]pav Buréas Ks’ 
(14). . . nos ‘Tépwvos 6 
(15) Tloo|davi0s ’Apiotéa Ka’ 
(16) Avd]pocbévns "Avédpmvos Kr’ 
(17) “I}rapyos Pudéws oy 
25. (18) Alnunrpros Avocxoupidov g 
(19) D]irAvcros Anyntpiov ne 
(20) Ejwavdpos “Avépa[v jos KB’ 
(21) AnJucparfo]s Oclo]dapouv Ct 
(22) — -— - xpalrns Kpativov is’ 
80. (28)- - - > - —- - o [A'2] 


a 8 (24) ’A@nvirmos a Tod a tov 
Avépoabévous [v'] 
10. (25) Tonreirns “Av[dpo— 
abévous [e’] 
(26) Evaiov 
TloXeirov Kn’) 
15. (27) Iloneirns 
Evaiovos xa? v(obeciav) 
*AmroAA@vidou en 
The inscription was edited by Boeckh’ from two versions of the 
copy made at Halicarnassus by Werninck. The stone was presented 
to the Liverpool Royal Institution by Samuel Winstanley in 1849.* It 


1. O.LG., 2655. Halicarnassi (Bodrun) in marmore candido eximiae pulchri- 
tudinis et probe polito ; ex schedis I G. Werninckii, centurionis nautici Britannici, 
qui ante aliquot annos Odessae diem supremem obiit, a Comite Strangfordo acceptis 
nobiscum communicavit Brondstedius. Aliud exemplum a. 1832 Sympheropoli 
misit mihi amicus Frid. Dubois, iussu Stempovskii, qui id ex Werninckiano 
transcripserat. 


See also Dittenberger, Sylloge?, no. 608, Michel, Recueil, p. 717, no. 877. 
2. Report, 1849, p. 19, ‘A marble with inscription given by Samuel Winstanley.’ 
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has suffered slight damages at the edges since the original copy was 
made, which occurred probably in transit. The true letter-forms 
differ considerably from those published in the Corpus, but apart from 
this the original copy is in the main correct, and Boeckh’s commentary 
renders it necessary 1o do more than note the differences of reading 
introduced into the text. 

Line 1. For the opening see Boeckh (loc. cit.) [e50fe'rH7 BovrAh Kar 
TO Sym eirovros (seu ypauparevovtos) Tod Seivos Tod’ Ap|uaroxdéous. 

The restoration “Ap]iorox(A)éous is probably correct; there are 
remains of the half-cirele of the P at the beginning of the line, A being 
an error of the stone-mason for A. C.I.G.: A. 

Line 2. The I of ‘Ic@uiov is omitted by the first copyist. At the 
end of the line I suggest yey[ovoras for yeylevnuévous (C.1.G.), there 
being space for not more than six letters. 

Line 5. C.LG.: ratidpubevtos. 

Line 6. C.LLG.: TPOISHNOS. ATIOAAO. 

Line 10. CIG.: . . . PNETS, for which Boeckh read 
‘AXkvolveds. The P is certain on the stone, and there is space only 
for one letter before it. For ['O]pveds suggested above see Pape- 
Benseler, s.v. 

Line 20. Boeckh: xe’. The stone has KL. 

Line 22. Boeckh: IToce]iSévos. Dittenberger Too]Sévios. 
There is room for not more than three letters. 

Line 30. C..G.: . . . ISIA%%X, from which Boeckh con- 
jectured “AvdpocGévn]s [Ilo]Afetrov]. The stone has been further 
damaged at this point. Avdpoc@dvys, however, is not a possible 
restoration for the first name, there being space for not more than six 
or seven letters before the remains of the >, while the remains of the 
letters in the second name scarcely warrant the restoration IHone¢rov. 

Column II. The stone has suffered further damage on its right 
edge, so that a few letters found in the first t copy are no longer visible. 

Line 8. The reading of C.I.G. : ATOTAT is corroborated by the 
stone. The simplest restoration is that proposed above, though the 
letters are omitted in the transcriptions both of Boeckh and of 
Dittenberger. 


Vv 
Line 17. C.1.G.: KA®, which seems to have been the original 
reading before the break took place at this point. The horizontal bar, 


however, below fC) belongs rather to the numeral in the line below. 
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THE SUN GOD[DESS] OF ARENNA 
By JOHN GARSTANG 


From the Egyptian text of the Hittite-Egyptian treaty ,! which 
seems to have been drafted in the first instance by Hittite scribes,” 
and was concluded between Hattusil II and Rameses IT about 
12718.c., we gather the following description of the Hittite seals 
upon the Egyptian copy of the document :— 

Obv.: Figure of Sutekh [Teshub]° clasping in his arms the Great 
King of Khatti. Circumscription: Seal of Sutekh [Teshub], 
the lord of heaven; Seai of the treaty which Hattusil, the 
Great ing 6. . . concluded. In the border: the seal 
of [the Great King of the Hittites? |* 

Rev.: Female figure (rpy. t) in the likeness of (the great goddess) 
of the Khatti, clasping in her arms the figure of the Great 
Queen of Khatti. Circumscription: Seal of the Sun-god of 
the city of Arenna, (A-r-n-né) lord of the land; seal of 
Putu-khipa, Great Queen of Khatti, daughter of the land 
of Kizawaden, mistress (?) of the city of Arenna, mistress of 
the land, the ministress of the goddess. In the border: the 
seal of the Sun-god of Arenna, the lord of all the land. 

The obverse of this seal is well known, and the analogy of the 
design with one of the sculptures at Boghaz-Keui has been pointed 
out by De Cara, Maspero, Miiller and others. But the reverse has 
been lesy studied, and would seen to have been generally regarded 
as unintelligible. Miiller himself, who has so ably edited this 
record, discusses at some length the importance of the passage; 
and indicates the apparent contradictions, grammatical and other- 


1. W. Max Miller, Der Bindnisvertrag Ramses’ II, wnd des Chetiterkinigs, Mite. d. 
Vorderas. Ges., 1902, 5, pp. 21, 22. 


2. Cf. Winckler, Vorlaufige Nachrichten, &c,, Mitt. d. deut. Orient. Ges.,Dec., 1907, 
No, 35, p. 21, also the Egyptian text of the treaty, par. 4. 


3. That the Hittite form of the name was Teshub, as among the Vannic peoples, 
appears from §§ 3, 5 of the treaty, where the name of the Hittite messenger T'a-ra-ti-i-sobu, 
is written out in Egyptian hieroglyphs. In Syria the same god was known as Hadad : 
also in Assyria, cf. Lehmann-Haupt, Sitz. Berl. Ak. Wiss. XXV, p. 175. Originally 
a thunder, sky and mountain divinity, he was exalted during the Khatti rule to the 
position of a Zeus, 


4, Analogy with what follows suggests rather the restoration, ‘the great God of 
the Hittites,’ but we quote Miller, loc, cit. 
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Wise, arising in the several allusions to the deity or deities involved. . 
His discussion brings out several instructive and suggestive points, 
including the restoration of the name of the goddess as Astarte; 
but as subsequent discovery has removed some of the chief difficulties 
of the question, we may consider it de novo. 

In the first place, it must not be forgotten that the text 
represents an Egyptian translation from a Hittite or Hittite- 
Assyrian original. The reference to a ‘Sun god’ in Egyptian, 
being determined in the usual way by a solar disc, should not then 
be regarded as exclusively masculine; ‘Solar divinity’ would be 
a more adequate translation. The reference to the ‘ female figure 
of a goddess’ is, however, explicit; and we must conclude that 
however strange it may seem to us, as it did to the Egyptian scribe, 
the leading Hittite goddess, as worshipped in her shrine at Arenna, 
was regarded as a solar divinity. This conclusion is confirmed by 
a discovery of the late Dr. Winckler, among his tablets from 
Boghaz-Keui.! ‘The cult of the Sun takes a prominent place: in 
“particular, the ‘‘ Sun of (the city of) Arena’? is freely mentioned, 
‘and seems almost to rival Teshub of Khatti in importance. .... 
‘This sun-god is, moreover, feminine.’ 

Winckler further pointed out that the King is styled ‘ The Sun,’ 
so that the word must have had a masculine signification among the 
Khatti; but he suggested that a parallel instance may have occurred 
among the Canaanitish-Amorite branch of Semites, the word 
‘Shemesh ’ itself being feminine. 

Whatever other considerations may arise, the information to be 
gathered from this description of the Hittite Seal may be thus 
summarized : — 

The Hittite queen was a princess of Arenna. 

She was high-priestess of the chief Hittite goddess. 

The chief goddess was identical or identified with a great 
solar divinity of Arenna. 

This solar goddess was also an earth-goddess. 

She was regarded as the (paramount) Earth goddess, 
possibly on account of the political importance of 
Arenna at that time. 

It is helpful to recapitulate the parallel facts from the 
description of the obverse of the seal and other sources :— 


1, Mitt. der Deut. Or. Ges., 1907, No. 35, p. 53. 
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The Hittite king was a prince of Khatti. 

He was high priest of the chief Hittite god (Teshub). 

This chief god was a sky god, lord of the heavens. 

His chief sanctuary was at Boghaz-Keui (Winckler, loc. cit.), 
chief city of Khatti-land and the site of the Hittite 
capital at the time of the treaty. 

Turning now to the text of the treaty (p. 17) we find among 
the gods invoked : — 

(a) The Sun-god, the lord of heaven; 

(b) The Sun god[dess] of the city of Arenna; 

(c) The Sutekh (Teshub), the lord of heaven; 

(2) The Sutekh (Teshub) of Khatti; 

(e) The Sutekh (Teshub) of the city of Arenna; 

(f) (List of ten other city-deities of the Sutekh cycle) ; 

(g) The Astarte of Khatti. 

We do not discuss here the identity of Sutekh with Teshub, as 
recognised by Miiller and Winckler, or the revised reading of the 
name Astarte, which is accepted also by Breasted!; both points are 
now established beyond reasonable question. By comparing lines 
a and c, it might be inferred that among the Hittites their chief 
god, like their great king, was identified with the sun, as was his 
Syrian counterpart Addu or Adad:? the point is not, however, of 
immediate importance. In line e we find that a Teshub divinity 
also was established at Arenna, in addition to the sun-goddess 
mentioned second in the list-(line 6), who is the chief subject of 
our present enquiry. In line g the leading Khatti goddess is 
recognised, by the Egyptian scribe at least, as an aspect of Astarte 
(Ishtar). This seems to warrant Miller’s restoration Astarte as the 
name of the chief Hittite goddess in the description of the seal. 

Without discussing the general question of the Hittite pantheon, 
upon which these texts throw so much light, we may sum up the 
evidence as regards our present enquiry briefly, thus :— 

Among the Khatti-folk, the King’s tribe, the chief god was a 
Teshub, while the chief goddess was an aspect of Ishtar. 

At Arenna, the Queen’s home, the chief god was also a Teshub; 
he takes, however, a seemingly subordinate place to the chief 
goddess, who is the paramount earth goddess, and clearly to be 


1. Ane. Records, iii, p. 172, na. Cf, also Hall, Anc. Hist. Near Hast, p. 332. 
2. Cf. Clay, Amurru, p. 131, &. 
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recognized as the local type of the goddess-mother, Ishtar-Kybele 
or MA: this divinity had also solar attributes. 

Our main conclusion seems to be further substantiated by a 
fragment of a Hittite cuneiform tablet from Boghaz-Keui,! in 
which oceur the words Ana Samsi-I star(?) (to the Sun-god Ishtar), 
an expression which led Dr, Pinches to suggest the existence of 
a Hittite hermaphrodite deity, of which the sun-god was chief 
member. In the Tell El] Amarna letters, Shamash and Ishtar are 
distinct ;? but there is an allusion to Ishtar as Queen of heaven,3 
while the attribute of Ishtar of Nineveh as ‘mistress of all the 
lands’4 is parallel to the description of the Hittite Ishtar of 
Arenna. These documents are, of course, concerned chiefly with 
Syro-Hittites and Mitannians, yet the association in them of the 
names of Teshub (Hadad) and Ishtar,5 together with the pre- 
ponderance of these as elements of compound names, is also an 
indication of the character of the leading Hittite god and goddess,® 
and the wide prevalence of their cults. 

The association of these two divinities at Arenna is only a 
special instance of the most distinctive feature of the Hittite 
pantheon, in which the chief god and goddess, or their emblems, 
are commonly grouped together,?7 and in some cases hardly 
separable. Indeed, the ceremonial Union in Marriage of these 
two, i.e., of Teshub (Zeus-Hadad) with the Earth-Mother (Ishtar- 
Kybele), is the central theme of the Hittite sculptures in the 
sanctuary of Boghaz-Keui,® sculptures which are amongst the most 
instructive monuments of Western Asia. In the survival of the 
cult, long after the days of the supremacy of the Khatti tribe, the 
association of this pair in a dual godhead may be detected, as at 
Hierapolis Syriae, at Zela, in the cult of J upiter Dolichenus, and 
in many curious legends of Asia Minor. 

Where, then, was Arenna? It seems to have been the capital 
or hieron of Kizawaden, an autonomous state linked with the Hittite 


Publ. by Pinches, Annals, III, 1910, p. 108, No, IT, Garstang Coll. 

E.g., Wisoxnmr 19, 1, 16, 18. 

Winoxinr 20, 1, 26, 27. 

Winoxumr 20, ll, 13, 14, 

E.g., Winortmr 17, ll, 15, 16 and 24, 

Of. Farnell, Greece and Babylon, p. 88. 

Ki.g., in the sculptures of Fraktin, Ryuk and Malatia, and freely in glyptic art. 
Syrian Goddess, p. 7, note 20, 


AP op 


ioe Bie if 
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King by a treaty of somewhat earlier date than the Hgyptian. 
In this and in certain Hittite letters, Kizawaden is grouped in one 
place with Isuwa, in another with Harri, in both instances in close 
association with Mitanni. Moreover, the name of the Queen, a 
compound of the divine name Khipa, is apparently not peculiarly of 
Hittite or Arzawan character; the form occurs even more frequently 
among the names of the royal family of Mitanni.! Now, from the 
Hittite archives, Isuwa appears to be east of the Euphrates, and 
Winckler would place Harri-land north of Mitanni, towards 
Armenia. On Egyptian lists of the Hittite states and allies (temp. 
Rameses IT; Karnak and Luxor temples), Kizawaden is placed 
between Lycia (Cilicia) and Carchemish. Certain other places are 
excluded from identity by appearing on these and the treaty lists 
together with the name of Kizawaden (or of Arenna): amongst these 
are Naharain (?Huphrates banks near Tell Ahmar), Haleb (Aleppo), 
Kedesh (near Homs); also probably Hirpa, which lay eastward from 
Caesarea and westward from Comana, and one or two other sites,” 
which would in any case be improbable. Finally, the Assyrian 
record of the campaign of Tiglath-Pileser I, in the fifth year of his 
reign, seems to give a definite clue in the retreat of the mountaineers 
of ‘Kumani’ upon the ‘fortress of Arini, at the foot of Mount 
Aise,’ before his advance against them. ‘These considerations are 
all satisfied, apparently, by the identification of Arenna with the 
classical Comana; in which case Kizawaden would seem to have 
corresponded generally with southern Cappadocia, in particular 
with Cataonia, The capital of Kumani was at ‘ Kibshuna,’ which 
suggests the neighbouring Kabissos; but the triple-walled fortress 
of ‘Khunusa,’ where the Assyrian king dedicated a shrine to the 
Teshub-thunder-god of the place, has still to be definitely 
recognized. 

It is to be admitted that the identity of Arenna with the 
Cappadocian Comana is not finally established. Miller himself 
inclined to place it at Malatia, which, like Marash, has proved to 
be a most important Hittite centre: both sites seem, however, to 
be excluded by the Assyrian narrative. Schrader, again, thought 


1, E.g., Tadu-Khipa, Pe eee On the name of Abd-Khipa, King of Jerusalem, 
and the general question, ef. Winckler, op, cit., p. 48. The name of the same divinity 
appears he peng in a fragment of a tablet from Boghaz-Keui, published by Sayce, 

our, Roy. As. Soc., 1912, p. 1030; but here again it would seem to be in association 
with the Queen. 


2, Of, Miiller,-op, cit, p, 38, and his Asien und Huropa, pp, 334-5, 
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he had found it in the Pontic Comana (Kezlinschr., p. 158), a 
proposition which opens up interesting possibilities. The most 
recent enquirers incline also to the north. Thus Leonhard 
(Hettiter und Amazonen, p. 241f) would place it between the Halys 
and the Iris; while Ad. Reinach, L’ Anthropologie, 1912, p. 210)! 
assigns to it the eastern part of Pontus—both districts in proximity 
to the Pontic Comana. The position and history of Comana 
Cappadociae, however, seem to accord well with the available 
evidence, 

However that may be, from the points adduced it may be 
inferred that this city of Arenna was the centre of an old-time 
sacred territory, the home of a royal family whose princesses were 
hereditary mistresses of the land, and ministresses of its famous 
shrine. It may be that Khipa (Khebe) was the old name of the local 
divinity? subsequently known as MA, and that it thus appears as 
an element in the names of these powerful princesses, whose 
marriage with the rulers of Khatti and of Mitanni went far to 
establish the claims of these conquerors to their thrones. 

The goddess of Comana, later known as MA, while being in all 
other respects the typical nature goddess of Anatolia, developed, like 
Ishtar of Nineveh, a martial character. This was, doubtless, the 
outcome of the long struggles of her district against the Assyrian on 
the one hand and the Phrygian on the other: indeed, the district of 
Comana was the last to yield in war to the Assyrian arms 
(c. 7128.c.). However that may be, her character as goddess of 
war became so well defined that the Romans identified her at once 
with their own Bellona. Further, the cults, rites and institutions 
of the two sacred cities called Comana were practically identical.3 
Now there is a series of coins of Comana, attributable on general 
grounds specially to Comana of Pontus, the fuller significance of 
which becomes at once apparent. Three of these, from the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, are shown in figs. 1-3.4_ In these 
the goddess is represented with ‘radiate’ head, the familiar 


1. Reinach maintains his view in his valuable contribution L’origine des Amazons 
to Rev. de? Hist. des Religions, 1913, no. 3, p. 213. 

2. On this point also cf. Leonhard op. cit., p. 239, also the criticisms of Reinach 
loc. cit. We must emphasize the distinction which the Hittites and the Egyptians 
observed’ between the predominant goddess of Arenna and the chief goddess of Khatti. 

8. Strabo, XII, iii, 32-3. 

4. Publ. Recueil Général des Monnates Grecque d’ Asei Mineure, par Waddington, 
Babelon and Th, Reinach, 1904. Vol. I,i; Pl, XII, Nos. 1, 8, 4. 
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emblem of solar attributes. In fig. 2, the divinity is seen with 
weapon and shield, a striking representation of MA-BELLONA; 
indeed, as such, this coin is chosen to represent the type by Drexler 
in Roscher’s Lexikon (MA; col. 2221). It was first published 
in 1831 by Millingen,! who was inclined to assign it on general 
grounds to the Cappadocian Comana. The legend in Greek uncials 
around the goddess reads simply: IEPOKAICA(p) KOMANEON. 
On the obverse, which we do not reproduce, there is a bust of 
Severus, with paludamentum. The third coin, which is also of 
Roman date (c. 195.4.D.), shows the same goddess enshrined in a 
temple of quasi-classical design. A careful scrutiny of all the 
coins of Comana in the same collection shows convincingly that 
this solar-radiate character was the familiar attribute of the 
goddess. 


Ve 2. No.3. 


We cannot doubt, in view of the circumstantial evidence that 
has been adduced, that we have before us actual representations 
of the now time-honoured Sun-goddess of Arenna. It is possible 
that further research may show that the conception of the great 
earth-mother as a solar divinity penetrated or prevailed more 
widely towards the north of Asia Minor and in Armenia than has 
been suspected. In this connexion Professor Lehmann-Haupt (to 
whom I am indebted for help and suggestion in this enquiry) 
has already called attention? to the feminine and probably solar 
character of the divinity represented on a series of large bronze 
handles from Toprah-Kaleh, one of which is in the Berlin Museum. 
It is further to be noted that the Goddess Atargatis of Hierapolis, 
where the Hittite cult obviously survived, is described as ‘ radiate’ 
both by Lucian and by Macrobius; though there is little trace of 
this surviving in the coins of the site. 


1. Anc. Coins of Greek Cities and Kings, &c. Pl. V, No. 4. 


2. Lehmann-Haupt, Mater. z. alteren Gesch. Armeniens u. Mesopot., pp. 
and fig. 57. See also his remarks on the female sun-god in Armenia, Klio, Vill (1908), 
p. 130. 
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THE WINGED DEITY AND OTHER 
SCULPTURES OF MALATIA 


By JOHN GARSTANG 


WITH PLATE XXVIII 


Among the sculptures of Malatia we notice particularly two 
scenes (Plate XXVIII, 1). One represents the local priest (-king ?) 
offering an oblation and sacrifice (of a ram) to the local Teshub, 
who wields a bow and stands upon the back of a horned animal 
which has probably been intended for a bull, though the horns are 
decorated. The other shows the local priestess (-queen?) making 
similar oblation and sacrifice to a winged Hittite deity, who 
stands, seemingly, upon a thunderbolt (Plate XXVIII, 2). This 
deity finds a prominent place amidst the Hittite pantheon in the 
sanctuary of Boghaz-Keui, being placed fifth in order of precedence, 
and followed by two female figures (C.J.H., Plate XXVII. Our 
Plate XXVIII, 38). 

Is this winged deity another aspect of the Hittite ‘Ishtar’? It 
is not possible to answer the question at present: the materials are 
too slender and indefinite. But so far as there is circumstantial 
evidence, we have seen that it accords with this suggestion, and 
such difficulties as are apparent may be explained at once. Among 
these are the absence of any; familiar emblems of the goddess 
Ishtar; and the character of the object upon which the divinity 
stands, which possibly represents a thunderbolt, the emblem of the 
god. The first objection might be evaded by the fact that the 
object which the divinity holds in the right hand is not determined ;1 
and the latter may be overcome by reference to Hittite glyptic art, 
in which, doubtless as a result of the familiar grouping of the god 
and goddess, their emblems become frequently interchanged or 
exchanged. Thus we frequently find the goddess standing upon 
the bull,? even while the god still retains his control of the animal. 

1. It is not in any case the lightning trident, as may be seen by a scrutiny of the 
Liverpool casts; and as the god (Hadad-Teshub) is distinguished by the lightning 
emblem which he holds, whether here or at Senjerli or at Boghaz-Keui, and is not 


winged, it does not seem possible that this figure is really another aspect of Teshub, as 
suggested by Mr. Hall in his recent work The Ancient History of the Near East, p. 332. 


2. Hayes Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, figs. 907, 914, 915, &., &c. 
3. Ibid., fig. 918, &e. 
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In similar fashion the goddess is sometimes found to have 
assimilated the lightning emblem and, conversely, the god some- 
times appears in company with her bird. 

The wings of the deity, so far from presenting any difficulty, 
seem to accord with the special conception of the goddess as Queen 
of Heaven, like the Ishtar of Nineveh mentioned in one of the 
Tell-el-Amarna letters. Winged deities in general are specially 
characteristic of Hittite art, the winged goddess in particular. A 
notable example occurs at Carchemish, where a bust of a naked, 
winged goddess of the Hittite-Ishtar type has long been known,! 
while in glyptic art, both early and late, representations of the 
chief goddess with wings are comparatively plentiful.” 

On Plate 1, the right hand block of stone, which came to 
light last year, is decorated with an oblation scene in relief similar 
to those already described in the Annals (Vols. i and ii). The 
subject is, however, different in detail, and in some ways 
exceptional. The priest figure, L, is characteristic, and the sacred 
vessels are like those in the other scenes. They are similar again 
to vessels counted among the Hittite tribute in Egypt, temp. 
Akhenaten (publ. by Davies, Hl Amarna, ii, Pl. XL and p. 41); 
but the form of sacred vessels would naturally endure, in fact, we have 
found the two-handled vase reproduced in pottery at Sakje-Geuzi, 
at a date approximate to the XXVIru Dynasty. It is the god- 
figure, R, that is more remarkable, for this is robed like the priest 
and holds a reversed lituus, usually the emblem of the priestly office. 
The Hittite sculptures at Fraktin in South Asia Minor (Ramsay- 
Hogarth, Recueil de Travaux xiv, Plate XIV; Chantre Mission, 
Pl. XXIII; Land of the Hittites, Pl. XLVII) present the nearest 
analogy, where the divinity and his worshipper are clad alike, but 
in the Hittite national warrior dress, while the former holds a 
lituus upon his shoulder. At Fraktin the deity is styled simply 
‘the god’ or the ‘sacred being’ (the indubitable meaning of the 
divided oval hieroglyph); but in this case the emblem of divinity 


1, Cf. Hogarth, Annals, II, p. 170, fig. 1, We cannot make any radical distinction 
between the Hittite robed goddess and the naked goddess, the two types to which 
Dr. Hayes-Ward calls attention (op. cit., chs. XLIX, L). These seem to be analagous 
to the familiar representations of Ishtar. 


2. Cf. Hayes-Ward, op. cit., p. 297, fig. 922; p. 301, figs. 939, 939a, 940; p. 305 
fig. 957, and especially fig. 959; p. 306, fig. 961a, &. 
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is not distinct, if, indeed, it exists, and the group of hieroglyphs 
which accompany the figure only helps to distinguish him from the 
other chief divinites of the site. In his right hand is a three- 
branched emblem which suggests the lightning-trident of Teshub- 
Hadad, to be seen in the hand of the god in the other sculpture 
on the same photograph. The animal on which he stands is 
peculiar, and seems to be intended for a lion; but like the other 
animals portrayed in these sculptures, it is crudely drawn, and 
might even be taken for a boar. In any case this divinity, if 
divinity he be, is seemingly new to the Hittite pantheon. The 
sculptures from Malatia have been removed to Constantinople, 
where they are now available for further study in the Imperial 
Ottoman Museum. 
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A NOTE ON THE 
MAGICO-RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF IRON 
WORKING IN SOUTHERN KORDOFAN 


By C. G. SELIGMANN. 


The black hill-men (Nuba) of Southern Kordofan (Dar Nuba) 
inhabit the rugged hills which rise abruptly from the plain, 
sometimes forming miniature ranges such as Jebel Hliri and the 
hills in the neighbourhood of Talodi, sometimes as isolated masses 
of rock constituting a single hill as Jebel Amira, Northern 
Kordofan has long been subject to Arab domination, but in the 
south the Nuba have retained their independence and have been 
so little subjected to Arab influence that their men go naked and 
uncircumcised and their women wear only a bunch of leaves. 

In each community there are a number of experts, each 
responsible for the due performance of the magico-religious rites, 
without which the community could not reap the benefits of success 
in the particular department which he is supposed to control. In 
every community the most important departmental expert is the 
rainmaker, who is the spiritual head and temporal sovereign of his 
people. But on many hills there are also ‘ sickness experts,’ ‘ grain 
experts,’ ‘war experts’ and ‘iron experts,’ and it is at Professor 
Garstang’s request that I write this short note on the latter, as he 
considers that the Nuba practice may possibly throw light on the 
slag found in the mound below the Lion Temple at Meroé.* 

The iron expert of Lafofa community on Jebel Eliri works in a 
small rock shelter higher up the hill than the main Lafofa plateau. 


1. ‘The building... . was of the Meroitio stylo, covering the top of a mound, 
and approached from the desert to the east by a slope anda flight of steps. Tho 
mound itself was one of a kind which freely abound in this locality, boing largoly 
composed, it would seem, of the refuse and products of iron-working and similar 
industries. The surface of such mounds is freely covered with black stone-like slag 
left from a very imperfect refining of iron ore, and the great quantity of such slag 
strewn about is evidence of yery extensive workings continued through several conturies, 
In this mound the deposit of such slag and refuse was quite a motro in depth, and 
numerous broken objects of faience, etc., were found in it. The whole mound was 
surrounded by a low retaining or boundary wall.’ Meroe, p. 21, Since this account 
was written, Professor Garstang has found in tho dopths of this and a similar mound 
certain small buildings of mud and brick which he considers belonged to the poriod of 
the iron workers, 
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No other man in the community works iron; Kafi, the present 
worker, learnt the art from his imbing (maternal uncle), and he is 
expected to pass it on to his ¢mbing (sister’s son), who already 
helps him in various ways. Kafi seems to be looked upon by his 
fellows as a man with special knowledge, and in practice they seem 
to treat him in very much the same way as they treat the corn 
and sickness experts, though I could not find that any ancestral spirit 
was considered to be immanent in him, as is the case with most other 
departmental experts. Nevertheless, a sacrifice is offered each year, 
which has for its purpose the production of a successful smelting 
year (my Arabic interpreter used the expression ‘ to bless the iron’). 
A fowl is killed, its blood smeared on the stones used as anvils, 
wind screens, etc., and the right wing cut off and hung on an 
upright stick which is kept near the entrance of the cave. This 
is done a short time before the beginning of the rains, i.e., about 
the same time as the rainmaker performs the rites necessary to 
procure a good season. 

It should be mentioned that although iron is made on many 
Nuba hills it is still costly and valuable, and that the placing of 
an iron bracelet on the patient’s wrist is an essential part of the 
curative ceremony performed by Deboi, the ‘sickness expert’ of 
Lafofa. Moreover, I have heard of hills upon which the most 
binding oaths are sworn upon certain iron bracelets belonging to 
the rainmaker. 
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THE ROMAN CEMETERY 
IN THE INFIRMARY FIELD, CHESTER 


[Part I] 


Wirn Pruates XXTX—XXXIV 


By R. NEWSTEAD 


It is generally accepted by archaeologists that the Infirmary 
Field or ‘Lady Barrow Hey’ is extramural to the Roman 
fortifications of Deva. The field in question lies at the north-west 
corner of the City of Chester, just within the existing walls. 
There is no evidence, so far, that this open space has ever been 
built upon, but we have convincing proof that it formed an 
extensive burial ground during the Roman occupation of Chester. 
The earliest authentic record of a Roman interment discovered on 
this land is that described in ‘‘ The Chester Chronicle’’ of 
June 5th, 1858,1 of which the following is an abstract: ‘The men 
employed in making the necessary railway preparations for a 
siding to accommodate the exhibitors at the Royal Agricultural 
Show, in the field adjoining the Infirmary, discovered, on 
Thursday afternoon, a quantity of stones and tiles of an unusual 
size and character, about four feet below the surface... In the 
tomb were found a very pretty terra cotta lamp; a clay vessel. . . 
a lesser clay vessel, in fragments, in which was found a second 
brass coin of Domitian . . . a few bones and teeth, apparently 
those of a young person; anda large iron nail...’ 

Other graves, adjacent to the above, were evidently discovered 
at the same time, because the late Mr. Thomas Hughes, in a paper? 
read by him on May 24th, 1871, records that ‘when the deep 
cutting was in progress . . . numerous graves, admirably formed 
out of large Roman tiles were discovered, some of them containing 
urns and others the perfect skeleton, proving that cremation and 
inhumation here existed side by side.’ 


1. Page 8, column 3, par. 14. 
2. Journ. Archit. Arch. Hist. Soc. Chester, Vol. III, p. 261. 
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Mr. (now Sir) Horatio Lloyd states! that even so late as 1863, 
while laying a deep drain through the centre of the field, the 
workmen cut through a large and perfect Roman grave formed of 
the usual flat red tiles, and containing the skeleton of a full grown 
person. Unfortunately the workmen destroyed the grave and its 
contents before the authorities could intervene. This record is 
of interest, however, as showing that the burial was by inhumation 
and, further, that it occurred somewhere towards the centre of the 
field, and therefore at a considerable distance from the earlier finds. 


EXCAVATIONS 1912-1914 


The present excavations, which have revealed so many 
additional burials belonging to the Roman period, were begun in 
May, 1912, and have been continued at irregular intervals to the 
beginning of the present year 1914.2 Systematic work has been 
done whenever there was an opportunity to do so; but for the 
most part we have had to be content with keeping a strict watch 
upon the workmen, and restrict their actions only when anything 
of importance has been discovered. It was exceedingly dis- 
appointing to find that two of the more important burials (Nos. 1 
and 3) were almost completely disorganised when the field-drains 
were laid, possibly in the year 1863. 

The depth of the disturbed soil or made earth varied somewhat, 
reaching a thickness of 2 ft. 6 in. in the neighbourhood of grave 
No. 1, thinning down somewhat in a westerly direction. Graves 
Nos. 4, 5 and 26 were formed in a deep pocket of made-earth 
running, as far as one could trace it, due east from a line slightly 
west of the graves Nos. 4, 5; the remainder were in a tenacious 
boulder clay, thereby rendering the recovery of both the anthro- 
pological and archaeological remains a task of no small difficulty. 
Up to the moment of preparing this report, thirty-one individual 
interments have been more or less critically examined. All of 
these were in the Infirmary Field proper and on the site of the new 


1. Jbid., Vol. II, p. 320. 


_ 2. An additional burial (see No. 80 Plan, Plate XXTX), containing several 
objects of archaeological interest, has been discovered since the completion of this 
report. This, together with any other finds which may be obtained, will be described 
in a second article (Part II) when the excayations are completed 


. 
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extension (see plan). The material found on the site near 
‘Bedward Row’ included the remains of nine skeletons, and, 
although the major portion of these were hopelessly disorganised, 
due to a later disturbance of the soil, three of them were found 
lying intact in a stratum containing innumerable fragments of 
Roman vessels and two coins, so that we may justly claim the 
burials to be contemporary with the chronological data afforded 
by these relics. 

The discovery of coins in six of the burials was especially 
valuable for us, as not only have they enabled us to fix, approxi- 
mately, the date of the interments and the archaeological remains 
associated with them, but they have also provided my colleague, 
Dr. J. Elliott, with a definite basis for his study of the anthropo- 
logical remains and their ethnological affinities. It is in this 
connection that I thank him for the data he has given me 
concerning the determination of sex and the estimation of age. 

There are five coins of Antoninus Pius (138-161 a.p.) and one 
also of Commodus, the date of the mint of the latter being about 
189 a.p. This points conclusively to the interments having taken 
place at the close of the second century, or at the beginning of the 
third. 

The presence of iron nails (Pl. XXXIV, fig. 3) in nearly all of 
the graves was at first inexplicable, but, as marked traces of 
timber, chiefly Scots fir (Pinus sylvestris), were found attached to 
some of the examples found at a later date, and in a single instance 
the impress of a woven textile, it is reasonable to assume that these 
nails were used to fasten the sepulchral furniture together. The 
presence of iron nails with large lateral projections (Pl. XXXIV, 
fig. 4) is interesting; their use is doubtful. 

Many of the sepulchral vessels were broken at the time of the 
interments; this was partly, inall probability, symbolical and partly, 
it may be, done to prevent desecration. In one of the burials 
(No. 23) each of the three vessels (Pl. XXXITI, fig. 2) has a large 
hole punched in the base, inside the foot-ring, and judging by the 
fact that the fragments thus removed from these three vessels were 
found lying inside the grave, under the bones, and the vessels 
themselves outside the tiles forming the grave, one may assume 
that the ceremony of rendering them unfit for further use must 
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have taken place before the actual interment was made. It is 
evident also that the mirror from grave No. 19 was broken before 
it was placed in the containing vessel, the latter being 
much too small to receive it intact. Some equally interesting facts 
relating to the recovery of other sepulchral vessels which were 
evidently broken when the interments were made, will be found in 
the body of this report. 

I would call special attention to the plans of the various burials, 
as they show the relative positions in which the various objects of 
archaeological interest were found. 

No inscribed monuments were found in association with the 
burials, but the recovery of the small glass vessel or ampulla 
(fig. 10, No. 4:26, p. 148) with the legend PATRIMO i VECTIGAL 
stamped upon it calls for some comment. So far as one can 
ascertain, this legend has been previously recorded on one occasion 
only. 

The burials were all by inhumation; and the graves were of the 
following types :— 

1. Formed by cutting a plain rectangular trench in the clay 
and in many instances sprinkling the floor with finely broken 
tiles. Of this type there were nineteen (i.e., including the double 
burials as one). In a few instances these burials were protected 
with a layer of rough sandstone ‘ burrs.’ 

2. Tiled :— 

(a) Tiles placed vertically at the sides and ends, covering 
disorganised but probably roughly hewn blocks of 
sandstone (No. 3). 

(b) Tiles sloping so as to meet over the middle line of the 
burial like an inverted A (Nos. 23 and 29). 

(c) With a single layer of tiles placed horizontally over the 
interment (Nos. 14 and 22). 

3. Cists formed of roughly hewn sandstone blocks, protected 
or covered with tiles and rubble (Nos. 7 and 17). 

4, Burial protected by a thick sheet of lead, curved upwards 
and downwards at the end into a f)-shaped cavity so as to give 
room for the feet (No. 21). 
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5. Tomb formed of solid masonry having a rectangular 
chamber with a ‘ corbelled-over’ roof. Floor with a thick layer 
of finely broken tiles (No. 1). 

The graves are numbered consecutively, and the objects 
recovered from them are marked in the same way. Thus, for 
example, the objects from grave No. 1 bear the following reference 
numbers: 1:1 to 1:4; and those from grave No. 26: 26:1 to 26:16. 
In order to avoid confusion the same reference numbers have been 
used in the illustrations. 

In all cases where assistance of any kind has been rendered 
due acknowledgement is given in the text. But I desire here to 
tender my sincere thanks to the Chester General Infirmary Board 
of Management for their kindness in appointing Dr. John Elliott 
and myself to report upon any antiquities or anthropological 
objects which might be discovered during the somewhat extensive 
building operations. 

Furthermore, I beg to acknowledge the valuable assistance 
rendered by the Architect, Mr. William T. Lockwood, who also 
very kindly prepared the large plan (Pl. XXIX) accompanying 
this report. The Clerk of the Works, Mr. John Eyes, proved a 
valuable assistant, and, owing to his energy and vigilance, helped 
in no small measure towards the success of the excavations. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FINDS 


No. 1. Toms. (Pl. XXX, fig. 1.) A rectangular chamber 
with a roughly corbelled roof; the southern end and footings only 
intact, the rest completely destroyed through being intersected by 
a modern field drain. Axis almost due north. Inside measure- 
ments: length 6 ft. 4 in.; width 213-20 in.; height 37-36 in. 
Lateral walls (fig. 1a, a) toa height varying between 22in. and 19in., 
and averaging 8 in. thick, composed of very small, uncoursed, or 
‘random’ sandstone rubble, faced on both sides with the same kind 
of mortar as that used in the composition of the walls proper, and 
containing an admixture of finely pounded tiles. Above these narrow 
walls are four courses of dressed sandstone blocks, set in mortar; 
the first course being flush with the plaster of the walls 
below, the three succeeding courses each successively, though not 
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symmetrically, corbelled over. The masonry is backed on either 
side by a mass of coarse sandstone rubble (fig. 1b), set in mortar, 
extending bilaterally to a distance of about 4 ft., ie., east and 
west respectively, from the centre of the tomb. This rubble work 
is also continued upwards over the crown of the vault, giving a 
maximum thickness of 3 ft., approximately, but thinning out 
towards the periphery. The south end of the tomb is similar in 
structure to the sides, but the rubble-backing behind the coursed 
masonry is less massive and extends southwards for a distance of 
15 in. only. A portion of the narrow retaining wall at the north end 
was intact when first discovered, but owing to decay it collapsed. 
On examining the exterior of the narrow retaining wall (fig. 1a) 
on the eastern side of the tomb, the clay forming the sides of the 
original trench was found to be calcined for a distance of 2 ft., 
and so hard had it been baked by the action of fire that the tool- 
marks and other irregular impressions were perfectly preserved; 
there was no trace of this, so far as one could ascertain, on the 
opposite side. The floor of the tomb is covered with a layer of 
finely broken tiles, averaging 1°5 in. thick, and there is a con- 
tinuation of this under the footings at the side; a considerable 
proportion of the fragments are larger than those found on the 
floors of other graves, but in a sample removed for critical 
examination the largest fragments do not exceed 1°5 in. in length, 
and these are in considerable minority. 

Discovered in May, 1912; finally excavated December, 1913. 

Burial: Completely disordered; but some well preserved bones 
of a female skeleton were recovered. Age 20-22 years. Orientation 
doubtful. 

Contents: 1:1. Glass flask (Pl. XXXI, fig. 1 restored). Material 
colourless, vesicular and very thin; the average thickness being 
slightly less than 1mm. Body ovoid, truncated at base, the latter 
with a deep conical ‘kick’; neck slightly constricted at the base; 
lip rather broad, and formed by folding the glass outwards and 
inwards, the space between the layers not fused. Height 9 in., 
approximately; greatest diameter of body 4°5 in., approximately ; 
neck 3°2 in.; diameter of lip 2 in. ; height of ‘kick’ 1°7 in. 

As the measurements of the height and the diameter of the 
bulge are taken from a very imperfect example they must be con- 
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sidered as being only approximately correct. A similar shaped 
flask is figured by Kisa (Das Glas im Altertume. Taf. A., fig. 50) 
but the Chester example is, so far as one can judge, much less 
globular. A large proportion of the fragments were found 
immediately outside the narrow retaining wall at the north end of 
the grave; the others were scattered about the floor of the grave, 
immediately znszde the retaining wall. 

1:2. Goblet or Drinking cup (Pl. XXXI, fig. 1, No. 2:1. 
Restored). Rhenish ware. Shape as Walters’, M 142. ‘Paste’ pale 
terra cotta in colour; glaze metallic, obscure olive-green and coffee- 
brown, with the upper portion distinctly mottled. Body of vessel 
with four large, equidistant indentations, three equidistant lines of 
roulette notches and a single hair-like girth-groove. 

Height 4'5 in.; greatest diameter of body 4 in., approximately ; 
diameter of lip 2°3 in.; diameter of foot 1°3 in. 

This vessel, the first of its kind recorded from Chester, is in 
a very fragmentary condition and imperfect. It was found in 
association with the fragments of the glass vessel (No. 1:1) some of 
the pieces inside, others outside the tomb. 

1:3. One iron nail was recovered by us from the floor of this 
grave. One of the contractors (Mr. J. E. Mayers) states that 
‘others were found in association with this burial.’ 

1:4. Horse (Zquus caballus): distal end of tibia of small race. 
Found amongst the broken tiles forming the floor of the grave. 


No. 2. Grave: Apparently a plain rectangular pit. Floor with 
faint traces of finely broken tiles. 

Burial: Probably a female skeleton; but only fragments of 
the bones remaining. Orientation N. and S., head north. 

Contents: A few iron nails. 


No. 8. Tirep Grave. (Pl. XXX, fig. 2.) Much damaged 
and the contents completely disorganised. Floor tiled; tiles at 
the sides and ends placed vertically. These tiles are of two distinct 
types: (a) the large and approximately square ones, such as are com- 
monly used for bridging over hypocausts and for flooring, measuring, 
approximately, 22 in. by 22 in.; the actual dimensions of three 
being: 22°2 in. by 22 in., 22°5 in. by 22°2 in., 21°7 in. by 22 in.; 
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(6) the ordinary flanged roofing tile; of the latter, two examples 
only, one on either side at the south end of the grave and both 
placed with the flanges outwards. The north end closed and quite 
intact, though a modern drain had been placed in juxtaposition 
to the exterior. Two of the tiles on the east side had been almost 
entirely removed, so also had those forming the southern half of 
the floor, and there was no trace of a tile at the south end. Three 
of the larger examples have the impress of the legionary stamp 
(LEG XX VV); all of these tiles were placed with the stamps 
inwards. 

There was no evidence of this grave having been covered with 
tiles, but there was apparently a rough superstructure of rubble 
which seems to have been completely disorganised. 

Burial: A male skeleton, completely disorganised and the 
bones all imperfect. 

Contents: 3:1. Terra sigillata bowl; Lezoux; form 87 (fig. 1). 


Fic. 1. No.3 Tiled Grave, Terra sigillata bowl (No. 3:1) Section of repeat pattern, 
Scale to one-half. 


Large medallions, demi-medallions and panels divided by vertical, 
beaded lines. In the large medallion a semi-nude figure of Venus 
with left arm resting on a quadrangular pillar, and holding 
portion of drapery; right hand extended; head to right 
(Déchelette II, p. 38, fig. 184). Below a little nude warrior with 
helmet, a short sword.in right hand, and a shield in the left; head 


1. Leg(io) wu v(aleria) v(ictriz). 
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facing to right (D. 164); a simple disc-like ornament in each of 
the upper angles of the panel; below, a bird with raised wings, 
facing to right. Following this is a trapezoidal compartment 
enclosing composite ornament, a double plume or palm-lke 
branches, the upper portion with a large pendulous, spiral ornament 
on either side, and below each a single large leaf. Demi-medallion 
with hare and dog running to the left; below, a loness couchant to 
left and a leopard to the right. Each panel is repeated four times. 
This may be one of the figured types of DOECCVS, who was a 
potter of Lezoux (Déch. 1, 166), whose work Knorr (Cannstatt, 
p. 16) dates between the years 110 and 180 a.p. 

Height 5°7 in.; diameter 9°5 in. 

One of the contractors (Mr. J. E. Mayers) states that ‘a fragment 
of this vessel was found inside the grave, the rest outside the tiles, 
just beyond the western side of the burial.’ 

This example is badly broken and incomplete. Many of the 
fractures are, however, quite fresh, clearly indicating that some 
of the fragments were overlooked when the burial was excavated. 

8:2. Long-necked bottle or Unguentarium (Pl. XXXI, fig. 2); 
body quadrangular in section and tapering from the rounded and 
slightly raised shoulders towards the base. In certain lights the 
glass is colourless; in others there is a faint yellowish-green tinge; 
surface ground or mat-like. Base, with a central stud surrounded 
by a raised ring; each angle with a similar stud; margin dis- 
tinctly ridged, the ridge on each side with two equidistant, broad, 
depressions. Height 96 in. Neck, height 43 in., diameter at 
base 1°2 in.; diameter of narrowest portion 0°7 in.; greatest diameter 
of lip 2 in.; thickness of lip 0°35 in.; diameter of bore 0°5 in. 
Average thickness of glass at sides 0'15in. Dimensions of base 2 in. 
by 2 in.; at shoulders slightly under 2°5 in. by 2:5 in. This vessel 
is badly broken and incomplete. One of the contractors (Mr. J. E. 
Mayers) states that ‘one or two fragments were found inside the 
erave, the other pieces outside, towards the foot, on the western 
side.’ 

Kisa (Das Glas im Altertume, p. 325; figs. 65, 66, pp. 129-131) 
suggests that this type of vessel may have been used as a receptacle 
for thick liquids. In many instances the bases of such flasks are 
stamped with a figure of Mercury, hence the name given by Kisa 
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(/.c.), ‘Merkurflaschen.’ Others again bear the name or initials of the 
maker or firm of which there are several examples in the British 
Museum and elsewhere. This author also states that such flasks or | 
unguentaria have been found in graves with coins of Commodus, 
but that they belong chiefly to the third century. 


No. 4. Grave: A plain rectangular pit, apparently, but con- 
structed in made-earth in a large ‘pocket’ or depression in the 
boulder-clay, so that its plan could not, with any degree of 
accuracy, be traced. Axis almost due north. 

Burial: Disorganised. A few imperfect bones only recoverable. 

The objects found in association with this grave are as follows: 

4:1. Lamp (Pl. XXXI, fig. 8). Made of marl-clay, and brick red 
in colour. This bears the potter’s stamp, FORTIS, in large 
raised letters on the base, surrounded by two concentric rings or 
mouldings. There are two perforations for probing the wick; and 
two cube-like, sub-central, processes between the outer margin and 
the raised rim. Length (upper portion) 4°4 in.; diameter of circular 
portion of reservoir 3 in.; height 1°5 in.; width of spout 14 in., 
approximately, do. length, do. 16 in. The base is slightly frac- 
tured; and one small piece from the side of the reservoir is wanting, 
otherwise it is in good preservation. 

The stamp FORTIS is common on lamps, but does not afford 
close dating. Similar examples to that discovered at Chester were 
found in the Legionary camp at Neuss (NOVAESIUM), three of 
them bearing his stamp, one of which is shown fig. 7, Pl. XXVIII, 
Bonn. Jahrb. 111/2, p. 364, Lehner. Another example was found at 
Pfiinz in Rhaetia (Obergermanisch-raetische Limes Com. No. XIV, 
p- 68, Grave No. 14). There are also similar lamps with this stamp 
in the Museums of London and York. The evidence as to the exact 
site which this vessel occupied in relation to the grave is somewhat 
misleading; but I accept the statement by Mr. J. E. Mayers 
that ‘it was found at the fringe of or immediately east of the 
grave.’ 

We excavated the floor of this grave and found that it rested 
on made earth; it is just possible, therefore, that the lamp may 
have been buried long before the grave was made. We found 
the following objects : — 


aa 
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_ Garden snail (Helix aspersa), portions of shells only. Oyster 
(Ostrea edulis), one odd valve. Fragments of Roman roofing tiles. 
Some pieces of highly vitrified clay. Burnt wood (charcoal) 
plentiful, and in small fragments. Two small pieces of hematite 
ore. One iron nail (‘others were found when the grave was first 
explored,’ Mayers). 


No. 5. Grave:! There was some slight evidence that this had 
been protected with tiles, as a few fragments were lying on edge 
on the eastern side of the grave. Its true form, however, must 
remain doubtful. It was placed in the same ‘ pocket’ or depression 
in the boulder clay as No. 4, and was partly disorganised. 

Burial: A wale skeleton, partly disorganised. Orientation 
N. and S. 

Contents: A few iron nails and small sherds of pottery. 


No. 6. Grave:! Apparently of a simple form. In the same 
‘pocket’ of made earth as Nos. 4 and 5. Orientation N. and 8. 

Burial: Bones somewhat disorganised and badly decayed. 
Sex doubtful. 

Contents: A few iron nails. 


No. 7. Grave: A \Y-shaped cist (fig. 2) above Grave No. 11, of 


SANDSTONE 


Fiuutne 


Fig. 2. Graye No.7. (a) Section at Head; (6) Section at Foot. (Scale 1 +12). 


roughly hewn sandstone, covered with large pieces of Roman roofing 
tiles and two rough slabs of sandstone; one of the former bears the 
impress of the Legionary stamp (LEG XX V), in which the second 
numeral (V) is omitted, and is therefore a rather uncommon type. 


1. Hxcayated by one of the contractors, Mr. J. Ellis Mayers and others. The 
floor of this graye with the bones in situ was examined by us (R. N. & J. E.), 
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The bottom of the V-shaped cavity of the cist strewn with finely 
broken tiles. Length of covering 43 in.; average width 14 in. 
Depth of V-shaped cavity 8-9 in.; average width at top 7°5 in. 
Depth from existing land surface 38-39 in. : 

Burial: A child, age under 6 years; extended on back, arms 
at the side. Orientation E. and W., head west. 

Contents: A few potsherds, all too small to enable one to 
determine, with any degree of accuracy, the form of vessel to which 
they belonged. There were no nails in this grave. 


No. 8. Grave: A plain rectangular pit. No evidence of the 
floor having been strewn with finely broken tiles. Depth from 
surface doubtful, as much of the superincumbent earth had been 
removed before the grave was discovered. 

Burial: Male, aged about 35 years. Type markedly brachy- 
cephalic. Extended on back; right hand resting upon the right 
femur; left arm across chest. Orientation N.E. and S.W.; 
head N.E. 

Contents :8:1. Iron nails, ten in number; of these one only had 
a large lateral projection. 

8:2. One small iron stud, possibly a hob-nail from a sandal, was 
lying just in advance of the bones of the right foot. 


No. 9. Grave:! Apparently a plain rectangular pit 21 in. 
below the sub-soil (stiff clay loam). Floor with slight trace of 
finely broken tiles and quantities of fine charcoal. 

Burial: Nothing to determine age or sex, as portions only of 
tibia, femur, humerus and ulna were recoverable. Skeletoa 
extended on back. Orientation N. and S. 

Contents: Several iron nails, one lying near the left tibia, the 
rest had been removed. 


No. 10. Grave: A simple narrow rectangular pit 56 in. from 
present land surface and 26 in. below surface of virgin soil. Floor 
thinly strewn with finely broken tiles sparsely intermixed with 
small pieces of local sandstone (Bunter beds) and fine charcoal. 


1. Excavated by one of the contractors, Mr. J. Ellis Mayers, and others. The 
floor of this grave with the bones in situ was excavated by us. (R.N. & J. EB.) 
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Burial (fig. 3): A male adult skeleton extended on back with 
the hands at the side. The bones were so much decayed as to 
render it impossible to recover any but the right and left femora 
and some small bones of the hands and feet. Orientation, head S. 
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Fia. 3. Grave No. 10. Plan of burial. 


Contents:10:1. A bronze coin of COMMODVS. Obv.: Emperor’s 
head to right; legend obliterated, but probably reads M. COM. 
ANT.AVG.GER. Rev.: figure standing at altar. In field S.C. 
Date of issue 189 a.p., about. It was lying upon one of the upper 
ribs on the right side. We are indebted to the Keepers of the 
Department of Coins and Medals, British Museum, for the deter- 
mination of this coin. 

10:2. Traces of a pair of iron-studded sandals, forming two 
distinct masses of oxidized iron, immediately to the right of the feet 
of the skeleton. A few of the hob-nails were recovered almost intact ; 
these are of two distinct forms: (a) with the centre of the head 
highly gibbose, under side with an almost vertical flange at the 
periphery, spike at base quadrangular; (6) the head more or less 
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hemispherical, under surface with 4-5 distinct ridges extending 
from the spike towards the margin of the head. Diameter of 
head 11-13 mm. 
10:3. Four iron nails, one of them with a large lateral projec- 
tion (Pl. XXXIV, fig. 4). 
10:4. A small, plain, bronze ring. 
10:5. Two odd valves of the Oyster (Ostrea edulis). 
10:6. Horn-core of Ox (Bos? longifrons). 
7 


10:7. Slag from furnace. 


No. ll. Grave: Similar to the preceding. Floor of grave 
very thinly sprinkled with finely broken tiles and fine river silt. 

Burial: Skeleton extended on back; hands at the side. Bones 
so completely decayed as to render it impossible to determine either 
sex or age; but ‘ fragments of the jaws show that the wisdom teeth 
had been cut’ (Elliott). Orientation N. and §.; head north. 

Contents: None. The soil above the burial was heavily charged 
with charcoal, much more markedly so than in any of the other 
graves; there were also found several small fragments of amphorae 
and one of a mortarium; the latter of the bead and roll-rim type. 


No. 12. Titep Grave: Almost completely destroyed, in very 
recent times, by being longitudinally intersected by a large iron 
water-main; the iron pipe actually rested upon the three Roman 
roofing tiles which originally formed the floor of this grave. The 
flanges of the tiles had been intentionally cut away, evidently at 
the time of the burial, and they were so badly fractured as to be 
scarcely worth preserving. They were resting upon the undis- 
turbed boulder clay, at a depth from the surface of the virgin soil 
of 24 in., approximately. A few fragments of human bones were 
found, but nothing else. Orientation of tiled floor E. and W. 


No. 13. Grave: A narrow rectangular pit 12 in. below Grave 
No. 7. (Child). Floor with slight traces of finely broken tiles. 
Burial: Probably a male; age 17 years, about; extended on 
back, hands at the side. This grave had been intersected at the 
head and the skull and bones of the upper portion of the trunk 


removed during some earlier building operations. Orientation, 
head N. 


Contents: None. 
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No. 14. Grave: A rectangular trench covered with two Roman 
roofing tiles (fig. 4), so placed that the upper tile overlaps the 
lower. Floor and also the upper surface of the tiles strewn with 
finely broken tiles. Total length 30 in.; width 16 in. The lateral 
flanges of the tiles placed uppermost. Depth below present land 
surface 30 in., i.e., just below the level of the virgin soil. 


SR ES ~ 


Fic. 4. Grave No. 14. Plan and section of tile covering. Scale 1:12, 


Burial: Skeleton of baby, probably at time of birth. The 
bones, considering their immaturity, are fairly well preserved, 
owing, apparently, to the fact that they were protected with tiles 
and covered with blackish, friable earth intermixed with clay-loam. 
Orientation E. and W.; head east. 

Contents: Three iron nails, in the positions indicated in fig. 3. 

As the floor of this grave was seen to have been disturbed the 
excavations were continued, when, at a slightly greater depth 
(21 in. below floor of child burial), the remains of an adult male 


(No. 15) were found, so that here we have another instance of a 
double burial. 
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No. 15. Grave: A narrow rectangular pit 21 in. below the child 
burial (No. 14). Floor with marked evidence of having been 
sprinkled with fine charcoal, but no trace of finely broken tiles. 
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Fie 5. Grave No. 15. Plan of burial. 
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SANDALS 


Fie. 6. Grave No. 16. Plan of burial, 


Burial (fig. 5): Male skeleton, age about 25 years; extended 
on back; bones of both hands resting upon radius and ulna; skull 
with the foramen magnum uppermost; scarum displaced and lying 
immediately outside the right femur; bones of both feet turned 
to right. Orientation E. and W.; head east. 


Contents: 15:1. Remains of a pair of iron-studded sandals 


(Pl. XXXIV, fig. 1), placed side by side, just in advance of the left 
foot. One set of iron studs or hob-nails is shown in situ in the block 
of clay (la). The studs from the other sandal (right foot), 108 in 
number, were removed, cleaned and re-arranged in similar order 
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to those in the companion sandal; these are shown in the illustra- 
tion. Total length of sandal 10 in.; greatest width of sole 3°5 in. 
The nails are of similar form and dimensions to those found in 
Grave No. 10. 

15:2. Stone Muller, used, evidently, for mixing pigments, as it 
still bears traces of dull vermillion and dull buff. The surfaces of the 
broad end are markedly worn, giving it the appearance of a 
roughly worked neolithic implement. Length 4 in.; greatest 
width 2'9 in.; maximum thickness 1°5 in. It is evidently a water- 
worn pebble of dark igneous rock. 

15:3. A piece of bronze slag, 2°7 in. in length; and also frag- 
ments of porcelain-like slag. 

15:4. Iron nails, eight in number, of which six were lying in 
a carefully placed pile at the foot of the grave (see fig. 5); two of 
them having broad lateral projections. 


No. 16. Grave (Double burial): A narrow rectangular pit, 
two feet below surface of virgin soil, approximately. Floor 
lightly strewn with finely broken charcoal. 

Burial (fig. 6): Male, age about 20 years; hydrocephalic and 
metopic. Extended on back with the hands meeting over the 
centre of the sacrum. Orientation N. and §.; head south. 

Contents: 16:1. Remains of a pair of iron-studded sandals, 
one on either side near the feet. The studs or hob-nails of similar 
form and size to those found in Graves Nos. 10 and 15. 

16:2.  Olla, of grey fumed ware (‘Upchurch’); body with a 
broad and roughly latticed band; the surface above and below the 
latticed band more or less polished. It is asymmetrical, having a 
slight bulge on one side. Height 68 in.; diameter of rim or lip 
5-5'2 in.; diameter of base 2:9 in. This vessel, restored from 
numerous fragments, was found at the foot of the grave immediately 
in advance of the sandal on the left side; and, judging by the way 
the fragments were placed on the floor of the grave, it is evident 
that the vessel had been intentionally broken at the time of the 
interment. 

16:3. Iron nails, six in number, in positions indicated in the 


plan (fig. 6). 
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No. 16a. Grave: A continuation of the preceding. Floor 
sparsely sprinkled with finely broken tiles. 

Burial; A young person, extended on back; hands at the side 
of body. Skull immediately beneath sacrum of male. Bones much 
decayed, Orientation, as in the preceding. 

Contents: 16a:1. Bronze coin of ANTONINYVS PIVS. Obv.: 
head of Emperor to right. Legend. ANT. AVG. PIVS. Rev.: 
Justice holding scales; COS III. In field §.C. This coin was 
found resting upon one of the upper ribs on the right side. 

16a:2. Iron nails, three in number; two at the feet, one near 
the head, 

16a:3. Four small granitic pebbles, which had been subjected 
to the action of fire. 


No. 17. Grave (fig. 7): A cist, the sides and ends of which 


Fira. 7. Grave No. 17. Seotion at baad (Beale 1:12). 


are formed of roughly hewn slabs of red sandstone (Bunter beds), 
slightly diverging from the base outwards; upper portion partly 
covered with a Roman roofing tile, with the flanges uppermost, and 
above the tile a large roughly hewn slab of sandstone. Axis due 
north. Depth from present land surface 3 ft. Average measure- 
ments of interior: length 21°2 in.; width at base 11 in.; greatest 
depth 11 in. 

Burial; None. This is somewhat remarkable, seeing that the 
grave had been carefully prepared, There were certainly no visible 
signs of a burial either by inhumation or cremation; neither was 
there any evidence that the grave had been disturbed. Considering 
its small size, it was evidently intended for the burial of a young 
child, 
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Contents: 17:1. A large jet bead; diameter 0°9 in.; average 
thickness 0°4 in. 

17:2. Part of a ‘melon bead,’ of very friable, greyish-green 
ware; diameter 0°4 in., approximately. This and the preceding were 
lying near the south end of the grave. 

17:3. Molar tooth of ox. 

17:4. Molar tooth of pig or wild boar. 

17:5. Fragment of pale blue glass. 


No. 18. Grave: A plain rectangular pit. Floor, especially 
towards the head, very thickly strewn with finely broken tiles; and 
also an unusual quantity of fine charcoal, more especially so in the 
region of the head. Stratum of dark coloured earth immediately 
over skeleton, averaging 2 in. thick, containing innumerable 
fragments of finely broken tiles and charcoal. 

Burial: Age and sex doubtful, as the bones were so much 
decayed as to render restoration impossible. Extended on back; 
arms alongside body. Total length of skeleton 58 in, Orientation 
N. and §.; head north. 

Contents: Iron nails, eight in number, two of which have large 
lateral projections. 


No. 19. Grave: A plain rectangular pit. Floor with a slight 
trace of finely broken tiles. 

Burial (fig. 8): Female, age probably under 20. Metopic ind 
dolicocephalic. Skeleton extended on back. Skull lying on right 
side. Humerus of both arms resting on chest, with the radius and 
ulna (both right and left) turned outwards. One of the lumbar 
vertebrae displaced and lying upon the right humerus. Orienta- 
tion N. and S8.; head north. 

Contents:19:1. Olla (Pl. XXXI, fig. 4, restored), of pale grey 
fumed ware, with faint traces of latticed lines. The surface is so 
much eroded that the pale terra cotta paste shows through over 
nearly two-thirds of the vessel. Height 5°7 in.; diameter of rim 4°7; 
diameter of base 2'6-2°7 in. This vessel was standing on its base 
to the left of the skull, partly between the open jaws. It was 
badly broken, evidently by pressure, as nearly all the fragments 
were lying, more or less, i situ. 
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19:2. One-handled flagon (Pl. XXXI, fig. 4, reconstructed), of 
plain brick-red ware. Body somewhat pyriform, curving upwards 
rather sharply; downwards much more gradually. Neck short, 
lip plain; handle two-ribbed and attached immediately below the 
lip of the vessel. Foot beaded and ringed. Height 8'3 in.; neck 
17 in.; rim 2 in.; diameter of bulge 7 in., approximately; base 
2°7-2°8 in. 
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Fie. 8. Grave No, 19. Plan of burial. 


Found broken into nearly one hundred pieces, all lying together 
just outside the right tibia; many of the smaller fragments are so 
much water-worn as to render it impossible to restore them to their 
original positions. Whether this vessel was intentionally broken 
at the time of the interment is doubtful, but, judging from the 
position in which the fragments were lying, it is highly probable 
that it was broken by grave-pressure. 
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19:3. A small imperfect olla (Pl. XXXI, fig. 4, restored), of 
typical fumed, grey, sandy clay. Nearly the whole of the upper 
portion, on one side, and also the rim are wanting. It is fitted 
with a two-ribbed handle of very rough workmanship. Height 
doubtful, but approximately 43 in.; diameter of rim 3°83 in., 
approximately; base 17 in. 

19:4. Speculum or mirror (PI. XXXIV, fig. 2), of white, polished 
metal, broken, evidently intentionally, into twelve pieces, all of 
them placed inside the small grey vessel (Pl. XX XI, fig. 4). Both 
surfaces are polished and without ornamentation. The handle 
is of lead, low convex above with distinct traces of marginal 
grooves, distally; under side more or less flat, and fastened to the 
mirror, originally, by a bronze rivet. 

Diameter 3:2 in.; length of handle 2°5 in.; width 0°5 in. 
Intermixed with blackish soil, immediately below the speculum, 
was a small quantity of decayed wood, and a nodule of tufa-like 
substance, of a pale ochraceous colour. 

19:5. Traces ofa pair of leather sandals, one placed outside the 
right knee, the other in advance of the left foot; but no trace of 
iron hob-nails or metal studs. 

19:6. Iron nails, seven in number, four of them with large lateral 
projections. 

19:7. Two very small iron hob-hails, lying apart from the leather 
sandals, in the region of the knees. 


No. 20. Grave: Apparently a plain pit, but so much dis- 
ordered by the intersection of a modern drain as to leave one very 
doubtful as to its original form. 

Burial: Sex, male; dolichocephalic. Age about 20 years. 
Orientation, head S. 

Contents: Two iron nails. 


No. 21. Grave: A narrow rectangular pit covered with a thick 
sheet of lead, slightly raised above the head and curved upwards 
so as to form a f)-shaped cavity, apparently for the reception of 
the feet. This lead covering measures, exclusive of the curves, 
6 ft. 5'5 in. Above the lead, at the height of 33 in., and on the 
level of the original land surface of clay loam, a distinct layer of 
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sandstone burrs, all of them roughly hewn, covering, in all, an area 
7 ft. 8 in. by 4 ft. The filling-in above the sandstone covering 
consisting entirely of made earth, 35 in. thick. Floor of grave 
lightly sprinkled with finely broken tiles. 

Burial: ?A female, age doubtful. 

Skeleton extended on back; arms at side of body. Orientation 
HE. and W.; head west and lying on left side. 

Contents: Two small potsherds of grey fumed ware, and one 
of ordinary brick-red ware; but not sufficient to show the type of 
vessel to which they belonged. 

Twelve iron nails were found in this grave. Of these, seven 
only could be preserved. All of the nails, with the exception of 
one, have traces of wood attached to them; of these, three have 
relatively large pieces, which are sufficiently well preserved to 
enable one to identify the timber as being that of the Scots pine 
(Pinus sylvestris); the resin-ducts still retaining their cell-contents 
to a very marked degree. 

Five of the nails had been driven across the ‘ grain’ of the 
timber, so that the tangential section lies transversely upon the 
nails; but in one example the position of the tangential section of 
the timber relation to the nail is reversed. The other nails were 
so completely oxidised that it was impossible to remove them from 
the clay; a critical examination was therefore impossible. The 
following are the dimensions of the more perfect examples: 
(1) length 2°8 in.; (2) 3°5 in.; (3) 2°5 in.; (4) minus head, 2°2 in. 
All of them are slightly smaller than those found associated with 
the other interments. 

In the earth between the superstructure of sandstone blocks and 
the lead covering were found :— 

21:1. Portion of rim and side of flat-rimmed bowl. Brick- 
red clay; exterior blackened by action of fire. Rim with two 
grooves; body with a broad girth-groove. 

21:2. Rim fragment of mortarium. Similar in form to No. X : 69, 
fig. 18, p. 163; low convex. Coarse brick-red ware; grinding sur- 
face with grains of quartzite. 

21:3. Side fragment of mortarium (type?). Hard buff-white clay; 
grinding surface with dark river-silt, from igneous rocks chiefly. 
Fy, 21:4. Rim fragment of vessel of doubtful form. Hard white clay. 
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91:5. Side fragment of terra sigillata vessel (form 2). Portion of 
draped female figure facing to left; to the right of figure two 
basket-like ornaments, supported by a narrow bead-like column. 


No. 22. Grave: Tile-covered. This was apparently a narrow 
rectangular pit, covered over with a single layer of Roman 
roofing tiles, the latter protected above by a stratum of roughly 
hewn blocks of red sandstone, covering an area considerably larger 
than the grave proper, the tiles lying in somewhat irregular 
order, in one instance at an angle of about 50° to the floor of the 
grave; but they showed signs of having been displaced by pressure, 
and the probabilities are that they occupied a horizontal position, 
originally. One of the tiles bears a somewhat imperfect impression 
of the Legionary stamp (LEG XX VV), the margin of the stamp 
having a finely serrated border. 

Depth from present land surface 4 ft. 10 in. 

Burial: Age and sex doubtful. Skeleton extended on back; 
arms at the side. Orientation HE. and W.; head west 

Contents: A single iron nail of the usual type (see Pl. XXXIV, 
fig. 3), lying outside the mid-region of the left femur. 


No. 23. Grave (Pl. XXXII, fig. 1): Formed of a double series 
of Roman roofing tiles, arranged in the form of an inverted A; 
three of these, on either side, placed end to end, the flanges 
pointing inwards; those on the eastern side overlapping the 
flanges on the opposite side; and all with the exception 
of one, fractured by pressure; the foot of the grave closed 
with an almost complete ‘roofer,’ bearing the impress of the 
Legionary stamp (LEG XX VV); the remaining portion of this 
tile placed on one of the tiles on the western side of the grave. 

Length (base line), inclusive of the tile at the foot, 5 ft. 9 in.; 
average width 16 in.; height from floor to apex of tiles 14 in. 
(average) ; depth from present land surface to apex of tiles 3 ff. 6 in. 
(average). 

Burial: Male. Extended on back; arms at the side. Orien- 
tation N. and S.; head north. 


~~ 
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Contents: All, with the exception of a few fragments, placed 
immediately outside the tile at the foot or south end of the grave. 
These consist of the following :— 

23:1. Plain terra sigillata bowl (Pl. XXXITI, figs. 1,2). Form 
33, Dragendorff. This vessel has a sub-central girth groove 
on the outside and a broad shallow groove on the inside of the rim. 
It bears the potter's stamp MATERNNINI. Two large pieces 
were broken from the side, both lying in close proximity to the 
rest of the bowl; the base, inside the foot-ring, completely removed, 
leaving a large irregular hole. Two portions of the base, bearing 
the potter’s stamp, were found inside the grave, immediately beneath 


the oscaleis. Height 3 in.; diameter of rim 5‘6 in.; foot-ring 2°2 in. — 


A similar but not identical stamp is recorded from the Pan Rock, 
Herne Bay (Reg. Smith. Proc. Soe. Antiq. London, 2 ser. XXI, 
_ p. 268; Haverfield Hphemeris IX. 1358). 

23:2. Plain terra sigillata bowl (Pl. XXXITI, figs. 1, 2). 
Form 33, Dragendorff. It is of precisely the same type as the 
preceding. In this example the girth-groove is placed a little 
above the centre. Like the former the foot-ring is imperfect, and 
the base, inside the foot-ring, has a large hole in it (Pl XXX 
fig. 2); two of the fragments thus removed were recovered from the 
floor of the grave; one of them bears a portion of the Potter’s 
stamp with the initial letters CI. This is uncertain, but may be 
part of CINTVSMVS. Height 3 in.; diameter of rim 5°5 in.; 
diameter of foot-ring 2°1 in. 

23:3.  Bulbous-shaped vessel (Pl. XXXIII, figs. 1, 2), of 
Form 55, nearly. Reconstructed from numerous fragments. Body 
with two broad bands of roulette notches; lip sharp-edged and 
grooved. Paste buff-red; surface coating of orange-red (haematite), 
and much worn away; it is, moreover, exceedingly soft and easily 
removed when saturated with water, The base or foot has been 
intentionally perforated (Pl. XX XIII, fig, 2), the fragments from 
which were found on the floor of the grave beneath the tiled roof, 
in association with those from the bases of the vessel Nos. 23:1 and 
23 : 2. 

Height 4'1 in.; diameter of rim 3'4 in.; diameter of foot 1:4 in. 

23:4. Flat, shallow dish or patera (Pl. XXXIII, fig. 1), of 
rather rough grey fumed ware (‘Upchurch’), bearing traces of 
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having been burnished. It is not quite perfect and has been slightly 
restored. Base flat; sides very slightly rounded; rim plain. Height 
2 in.; diameter of rim 8°6-8'4 in.; diameter of base 7°2 in. 

23:5. Several fragments of a small hemispherical vessel of 
smooth, clear, glass. Rim slightly thicker than the sides; foot-ring 
semi-cylindrical. Diameter of rim 8°5 in.; diameter of foot 1°5 in.; 
height doubtful, but apparently between 2 in. and 8 in. 

23:6. Coin. Second brass of Antoninvs Pivs.  Obv.: 
Emperor’s head to right; legend ANTONINVS AVG. PIVS. 
Rey.: completely obliterated. 

Found resting upon the inside of the left portion of the lower 
jaw. 

23:7. A small worked flake of cherty flint lying in association 
with the fragments from the terra sigillata vessel (No. 23:1). 
Length 9 mm.; width 17 mm. 


No. 24. Grave: Almost completely destroyed by the inter- 
section of a modern drain. ‘The shape of the grave was 
undeterminable, but apparently of the plain, simple type. 

Burial: Portions of the skull and fragments of the long bones, 
all badly decayed, were all that were recoverable. Orientation, 
head N. 

Contents: A single iron nail of the ordinary type, lying near 
the right shoulder. 


No. 25. Grave: A simple rectangular pit. Floor sprinkled 
with finely broken tiles, with much fine charcoal intermixed. 
Large irregular blocks of sandstone resting immediately over the 
skeleton. Depth from present surface 3 ft. 6 in. 

Burial: A male skeleton, extended on back with arms at the 
sides. Bones much compressed by rough, irregular blocks of 
sandstone. Total length of skeleton 5 ft. 8 in. Orientation N. 
and §.; head north. 

Contents: One iron nail near the skull, bearing traces of wood. 
In the filling im above sandstone covering, portions of Roman 
roofing tiles, one of them bearing part of the impress of the 
Legionary stamp (LEG XX VV). Rim fragment of olla, in grey 
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fumed ware. Rim and portion of side fragment of olla, of fine 
texture, with burnished or tooled lines extending to the rim, the 
latter with a deep, wide groove. Rim and side fragment of vessel 
of the same form as that shown in fig. 18, No. X:77; ware brick-red 
with quartz grains rather freely intermixed. Side fragment of a 
shallow dish or patera (see fig. 18, No. X:64), with flat base and 
slightly curved sides; ware brick-red and darkened near the rim by 
the action of fire. Height 1°3 in. 
A roughly worked bone of the ox or horse. 


No. 26. Grave: Form doubtful, but probably a rectangular 
pit. In a ‘ pocket’ of made earth. Superstructure, for a depth 
averaging two feet, composed of sandstone rubble (bunter beds), 
somewhat freely intermixed with broken roofing tiles. A number 
of the stones had evidently formed portions of large, quarry-faced 
slabs or blocks, which had been broken into relatively small pieces 
to make the superstructure or covering. A narrow lateral strip of 
roofing tile was lying diagonally across the skull; a similar 
fragment over the right tibia, one inside the left femur and an 
almost perfect one placed on edge at the foot of the grave. Depth 
from present land surface to floor of grave 5 ft. 6 in. 

Burial (fig. 9): ?Male; extended on back; arms at the side; 
skull turned to right. Orientation N. and S.; head north. 

Contents: 26:1. Beaker (Pl. XX XIII, fig. 3); form 55, nearly; 
unornamented, imperfect and restored. Ware a fine, hard, creamy- 
buff paste, thinly surface-coated with obscure brown or blackish, 
with large shaded areas of sub-lying dull brick-red to dull crimson- 
red showing through on both the exterior and interior. Rim 
‘sharp edged,’ and deeply grooved beneath. Height 51 in. ; 
diameter of rim 4'2 in.; bulge 5°2 in., approximately; foot 1°9 in. 

Rim fragment, side fragments and the whole of the base found 
a little south of the tile at the foot of the grave. 

26:2. Beaker (Pl. XXXIII, fig. 3), of thesame form and also of 
the same kind of ware as the preceding. The sub-lying dull 
crimson-red occupying about one-third of one side of the vessel. 
Foot and a well-marked concentric area above it brick-red. 

Height 47 in.; diameter of rim 37 in.; bulge 46 in., 
approximately; foot 1°6 in. 
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Nearly all the fragments of this vessel were recovered. They 
were lying in two widely separated lots. One lot consisting of the 
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rim and a portion of the foot, near the tile at the south end of the 
grave; the remaining fragments 2 ft. 5 in. in advance of them, 
and in a south-easterly direction (see plan of burial, fig. 9). 
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26:3. Beaker (Pl. XXXIII, fig. 3), of the same type and also of 
the same kind of ware as the two preceding vessels. Colour of 
surface-coating dull coffee-brown, with the paler sub-lying or dusky 
buff-brown paste visible over relatively large areas on one side. 
Colour of area surrounding foot faintly bronzy-brown. This vessel 
had been buried apparently intact, and although badly fractured 
by grave-pressure is practically complete. It was standing upon 
its base, and the fragments were practically in situ. It contained 
portions of the calcined rib of a small mammal (?dog) and 
14 pieces of charcoal, the grain of which closely resembles that of 
the beech (Fagus sylvatica); one of the largest pieces measures 
‘7 in. by ‘6 in. 

26:4. Glass vessel or Ampulla (fig. 10). Neck and rim 


Fig. 10. Grave No. 26. Glass vessel (No. 26: 4). 
(a) elevation; (b) stamp on base. Scale to one-half. 


imperfect. Colour very pale greenish-blue. Base circular, of a 
flat bulbous form, and distinctly concave beneath; neck short; rim 
broad, the edge or periphery much thickened and rounded. On the 
lower surface of the foot is the following inscription or motto (fig. 9), 
which reads: PATRIMOi VECTIGAL. The last letters 
(TRIMO i), forming the first part of the legend, are quite distinct, 
and so also are the three succeeding letters (VEC), but, 
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unfortunately, only the lower portions of the impress of the 
remaining letters are visible. Within the legend is a wreath of 
laurel or bay leaves. In the centre of the field are very faint traces 
of a design which, with a stretch of imagination, may be seen to 
represent a cornucopiae. : 

Height 2°5 in. (=63 mm.); diameter of neck at base 0°9 in. 
(=22 mm.); diameter of base 2°3 (=58 mm); height of letters 
0°4-0°5 in (=10-12 mm.); thickness of rim 0°2 in. (=5 mm.). 

This glass vessel was placed, foot uppermost, just inside the 
Roman roofing tile at the foot of the grave (fig. 9), and was sur- 
rounded by a quantity of fine river-silt containing a large percentage 
of organic matter, in small particles, showing, in many instances, 
finely contorted lamellae. Portions of the neck and the rim were 
lying beneath the base of the vessel, and two rim-fragments 
belonging to the same vessel were recovered from the opposite side 
of the grave, lying exactly 18 inches in westerly direction. 

It had occurred to me independently that such extremely thin 
walled and fragile vessels as these must of necessity have been pro- 
tected with special wrappings for safety during transit, more 
especially so if they were intended for use in exporting oils or per- 
fumes. I now find that Kisa (Das Glas im Altertume, p. 25, fig. 12: 
compare p. 87) supports my views in regard to this; and that 
C. C. Edgar (Catalogue Général des Antiquités du Musée du Caire: 
Graeco-Egyptian Glass, vol. vili, p. 55, pl. viii) describes eight 
small glass vessels still retaining the original wrappings, the latter 
consisting of strips of fibre, among which are fragments of a Greek 
papyrus. If, therefore, the Chester found example was protected in 
a similar way, it could have been carried for long distances in com- 
parative safety. Professor F. Haverfield, F.S.A., to whom a plaster 
cast of the inscription was sent, has very kindly furnished me with 
the following particulars regarding the stamp on this vessel :— 


‘PATRIMONI. VECTIGAL PATRIMO(NI).* 


“The stamp on your find seems to be VECTIGAL PATRIMO}: 
the dash (somewhat like a note of exclamation) which follows the O, 
perhaps serves as a stop, to show that the legend is to be read with 
VECTIGAL first. This stamp is obviously connected with the 
stamp of which you know, PATRIMONT. 


* For references to stamp see Addenda, p. 167. 
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‘Very nearly 30 glass vessels seem to be recorded which bear one 
or other of these stamps. Commonest is the simple ‘Patrimoni’; 
the longer stamp with ‘Vectigal’ is attested only in two cases 
(including this one); on one vase, from Arles, the legend is said to be 
‘Patrimonium.’ In several other cases, so little of the inscription 
is preserved that it is impossible to say which form of stamp was 
used. All the vessels seem to be of the same shape as that lately 
found in Chester, the shape which is sometimes called ‘ampulla,’ 
and there can be little doubt that all the different varieties of stamp 
belong together. So far as I am aware, the stamps are confined to 
the Western Empire. Something like a dozen are recorded from 
Rome, two from Etruria, six from Gaul, one from the Rhine, while 
four or five have been noticed in this country, including the new 
specimen. This distribution leaves it open to doubt whether the 
glass was made in Gaul and imported to Rome, or in Rome and sent 
thence to the provinces. It is equally difficult to feel sure of the 
meaning of the stamp. Previous to the discovery of the Chester 
specimen, scholars were divided as to whether ‘ Patrimoni’ should 
be considered the genitive of ‘ Patrimonium’ and understood to 
refer to the Emperor’s property, or should be divided into 
‘P.ATRI.MONI,’ that is, the glass of Publius Atrius Monus (or 
Monimus, or the like). It now appears that the former of the two 
explanations is correct. VECTIGAL PATRIMONI must be used 
as FISCI VECTIGAL might have been used, implying that the 
vessels or their contents were in some way connected with the 
Imperial property. It is, however, difficult to see how this would 
be appropriate to an inscription on the bottom of a small glass 
vessel. It has been suggested to me by a very high authority that 
possibly the inscription was intended to ensure freedom from 
taxation for the contents of the vases at the frontier custom-houses 
of the provinces, and I gather from Professor Newstead that the 
glass is of such a character that it could have been carried about on 
a long journey, filled with either liquid or other contents. If, on 
the other hand, the inscription was intended to mean anything like 
the produce or manufacture of the ‘patrimonium,’ i.e., that it came 
from the Imperial glass-works, it would hardly have been couched 
in this way. For the present, however, I do not see my way to 
any quite certain interpretation.’ 
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26:5. Eleven iron nails, all of similar type to those shown at 
Pl. XXXIV, fig. 3. Seven of these from the floor of the grave and in 
the position indicated in the plan (fig.9); the remaining four in the 
filling in. Six of them have unmistakable traces of wood attached 
to them; in one instance the structure is sufficiently well preserved 
by the iron oxide to enable one to identify it as being that of the 
Scots pine (Pinus sylvestris). 

26:7. Remains of iron-studded sandals. The iron studs or hob- 
nails belonging to one of these, clearly indicating the outline of the 
sole, lying just outside the tile at the foot of the grave; the other set, 
belonging to the companion sandal, 2 ft. 4 in. south, near the distal 
group of potsherds belonging to the vessel No. 26 :2 (see fig. 9). 
Many of the nails fused together, others so badly oxidised as to ke 
irrecoverable. They are of a similar type to those found in Graves 
Nos. 10 and 14, but slightly smaller. 

26:8. Coin. Second brass of ANTONINVS PIVS. Obv.: 
ANTONINVS AVG PIV. . . . Bust of Pius r. laureate. 
Reve... 2 AVGVST).. . in field SC. [im exergue 
COS II?] Moneta standing 1. with scales and cornucopiae. 
Cohen 2II, p. 825, No. 561. This coin was lying immediately under 
the sacrum. I am considerably indebted to Mr. G. F. Hill, of the 
British Museum, for the verification and important details regarding 
this coin. 

26:9. A small piece of worked bronze, probably part of a lock. 

26:10. Two small fragments of blue sheet-glass, bearing, on 
one side, the impress of the surface upon which it was cast. Thick- 
ness 5-6 mm. 

96:11. Proximal portion of the scapula of an ox (Bos sp.). 
This was lying a little in advance (south) of the tile at the foot of 
the grave. ; 

26:12. Molar tooth of goat. 

26:13. Dross or slag from furnace, highly vitrified. 

26:14. A small rounded mass of green pigment. 

26:15. Two small pieces of glass belonging, apparently to a 
small vessel of the same form as those found in Graves Nos. 23 and 
27. 

96:16. A small and carefully worked flake of cherty flint, with 
a sharp, deep, emargination near the smallest end. Length 1°77 in. 
(=48 mm.); greatest width 0°75 in. (=19 mm.). 
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No. 27. Grave: A plain rectangular pit. Floor thinly 
sprinkled with finely broken tiles. Depth from present land 
surface to floor of grave 4 ft. Superstructure an irregular mass of 
sandstone blocks (‘burrs’) one foot above skeleton on north side 
only. 


Burial (fig. 11): ?Female, aged 25 years, about. Skeleton 
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Fig. 11. Grave No. 27. Plan of burial. 


extended on back; arms at the side; skull turned on right side. 
Orientation E. and W.; head east. 

Contents:27:1. Large olla (Pl. XXXIII, fig. 4.). Ware pale 
brick-red, with traces of broad transverse tooled belts or zones at 
the bulge. Texture fine and rather hard. Lip or rim strongly 
outcurved. Reconstructed from many fragments, but practically 


complete. Height 75 in.; diameter of rim 5'2 in.; bulge 7 in; 
base 3°38 in. 
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27 :2. Globular bodied vessel (Pl. XXXIII, fig. 4). Base and 


side fragments only. . Brick-red ware of a fine, hard and very close 
texture; greatest height of side-fragment 78 in.; bulge 10 in.; 
ringed foot 3°9 in. 

The fragments of both Nos. 27:1 and 27:2 were lying in a 
stratum, 15 inches above the floor of the grave, and scattered over 
the greater portion of the skeleton. There was marked evidence 
that these vessels were broken at the time of the interment, and that 
the fragments had not been subsequently disturbed. Although the 
soil was excavated considerably beyond the limits of the grave, no 
trace of the missing portions of the larger vessel were found. 

Mr. Arthur Acton has pronounced these vessels to be of Holt 
manufacture, as they agree both in technique and form with similar 
vessels found by him at the extensive Roman kilns at. Holt. 

27:3. Lamp, with handle: Much broken and very imperfect. Ware 
very soft, clay-coloured and imperfectly baked, being a very little 
harder than the boulder-clay in which it was buried. Base with 
the potter's stamp LOCAESAE (fig. 12). This should read, 


Fig. 12. Grave No. 27. Base of lamp (No, 27 : 3 with the Potter’s stamp 
LCAHSAH. Actual size of original. 


apparently L. CAEK(CILI) SAE(CVLARIS) (C.1.L. XIII, 
10001-77).1. The stamp is surrounded by three concentric rings or 
mouldings. Handle with a large perforation. Margin of upper 
surface of reservoir with a double festoon-like ornament in relief, 
and inside it a simple bead or ring. Two pieces from the central 
portion of the reservoir bear unmistakable traces of a quadruped 
of some kind. Diameter of outer foot-ring 1°9 in. 


1, Mr. Thos. May kindly gave me the reference to this, 


“SS 
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This lamp was found at the foot of the grave (west), just inside 
the bones of the left foot (see plan, fig. 11). 

27:4. Glass vessel: Form apparently hemispherical; surface of 
the exterior acid-bitten or ground. So far as one can judge from 
the fragments it is very similar in form to that found in Grave 
No. 23. Diameter of rim 3:2 in, 

The innumerable fragments of this vessel were lying at the head 
of the grave a little distance from the skull. 

27:5. Traces of a pair of iron-studded sandals, one on either side 
at the foot of the grave (see plan, fig. 11). The few hob-nails 
which were recovered are much smaller than those from the sandals 
found in the other graves; they are of the type having a flange 
at the periphery, on the under side, so that the form somewhat 
resembles a mushroom in miniature. Average diameter of the 
head, 6 mm. 

27:6. Ironnails. Eleven of these were traceable ; one of them was 
found resting upon the skull, the rest as shown on the plan 
(fig. 11). They are of the usual type. All have traces of wood 
(Pinus sylvestris) attached to them. The only example which it 
was possible to preserve has, in addition to the marked traces of 
timber, a small patch bearing the impress of a piece of finely-woven 
fabric (Plinen), of which a drawing is appended (fig. 18), 


Fra, 13, Grave No. 27. Impross of woven textile on iron nail, xX 16, 


27:7. Bone hairpins. Portions of two of these found in the soil 
adhering to the skull. One has an eyelet! at the head, so that it 
is needle-like in form; the head of the other is wanting. 
re eee 

1, The mode of plaiting the hair and then fastening it with a pin or needle is 
admirably shown in the figure of a female head taken from a marble group which 


was found at Apt in the South of France (Smith Dict. of Greek and R ntige. 
and Hd., p. 14, text figure), ( J / a oman Antigs., 
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Diameter of head 5 mm.; length of eyelet 6 mm.; width of 
same 2mm. Total length of the two portions belonging to the 
same pin 70 mm. 

27:8. Coin. Second brass of ANTONINVS PIVS.  Obv.: 
laureated bust of Emperor to right; legend almost obliterated. 
Rey.: quite illegible. It was found resting inside the angle of the 
jaw on the left side (Pl. XXXI, fig. 5). This coin was kindly 
identified by the Keeper of the Department of Coins and Medals, 
British Museum. 

27:9. Bone disc (imperfect); evidently punched from a scapula 
of the ox or horse, and used, probably, as a counter or button. 
Diameter 0°7 in. ; 


No. 28. Grave: Apparently a plain rectangular pit, but 
nearly the whole of it had been intersected by a modern drain, 
which ran obliquely across it. Two small areas of the floor of the 
grave were found to be undisturbed. These showed marked traces 
of finely broken tiles, and a few sherds of apparently three different 
ollae. Orientation N. and S. Depth from present land surface 
3 ft. 2 in. Position inadvertently omitted on plan. 

Burial: Small pieces of human bones, all too fragmentary to 
give either age or sex. 


No. 29. Grave: Tiled (Pl. XXXII, fig. 2). Similar to that 
of No. 23, but in this instance the tiles were placed on end 
so that the flanges of each were in juxtaposition, the ends meeting 
together over the central line of the skeleton, thus forming a 
A-shaped roof. There were four ‘roofers’ on either side, some of 
them were so much curved in the long axis as to render them 
unsuitable for roofing purposes, though distinctly advantageous in 
the formation of the grave, giving greater room in the interior. 
Those at the western end of the grave had partly collapsed through 
pressure. Both ends were closed with a single tile; the one at 
the west (head) was lying in a horizontal position and broken; 
it has a very sharp impression of the Legionary stamp 
(LEG XX VV); the other tile at the opposite end was placed on 
end and intact. Very little soil had percolated through the 
interstices of the tiles, so little, in fact, that a large number of 
the bones were uncovered. 
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Burial: Male. Skeleton extended on back; arms at the sides. 
Skull resting upon a large piece of roofing tile and distinctly raised 
above the level of the floor of the grave (6 in., approximately). The 
bones were much decayed, in spite of the fact that they had been 
so well protected by the tiles. Orientation, head west. 

Contents: 29:1. Coin. A second brass of ANTONINVS 
PIVS. Obv.: head of Emperor to right; legend obliterated. Rev.: 
Figure of Mars, COS. ITI. 

This coin is very badly oxidized, and I am extremely indebted 
to Mr. G. F. Hill, of the British Museum, for its identification. 
It was lying immediately beneath the left clavicle. — 


Srtz X (Bepwarp Row) 


‘Bedward Row’ runs almost due east and west, and consists 
of a line of somewhat dilapidated tenements, forming the southern 
boundary of the Infirmary property. Between the main carriage 
drive which leads to the eastern entrance of the Infirmary and 
‘Bedward Row’ is a high bank of earth partly formed, as far as 
one can judge, by the material which was excavated in making 
the road in question. This bank of earth slopes rapidly upwards 
and reaches a height of six feet above the roadway. A large 
section of this bank was completely removed for the erection of 
the new out-patient department, and it was on this spot that a 
number of skeletons, a clay furnace, numerous potsherds, two 
Roman coins and various other objects were found and are herein 
described under the numbers X :1 to X:87 inclusive. 

In section this bank of earth (fig. 14) presented the following 
characteristics: (a) subsoil of stiff boulder clay; (b) clay loam; 
(c) a burnt layer, averaging 6 in. thick, composed chiefly of fine 
charcoal reduced almost to a paste; (d) made earth, 18 in. to 26 in., 
containing human remains, potsherds, etc., belonging to the Roman 
period; (e) similar made earth, with Roman and recent pottery 
footings of old cottages or outbuildings; and (f) traces, in places, 
of a footpath formed of finely broken bricks. 

Burials: Of these there were remains of nine individuals; all, 
with the exception of three, completely disorganised. 

The three undisturbed burials were all extended on the back, 
with the hands at the side; the orientation being east and west 


(head west). 


consisted 
XA. 
XB. 
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of the following : — 
Sex ? male; age 20-25 years. 


Sex male. Age 30-40 years. Lying in the same plane 


as XA, and the skull 6 ft. due east from the skull XA. 


XC. 


same plane as the preceding, and the skull 6 ft. 6 in. 
XB. 


the skull 


Fic. 14, 


Dr. Elliott also gives the following particulars regarding the 


Sex male; skull abnormal, achondroplasic. Lying in the 
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‘Bedward Row.’ Section of Clay Furnace (at AB in Fie. 15) and 


bank of earth. Scale 1: 24. 


other burials : — 
XD. Sex male; age probably about 40. 
XP. ee 
XF. Youth. 


XG. Not a normal skull; either microcephalic or the skull 


of a youth. 


These were resting upon the burnt layer, and 


due east from 
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The two remaining burials were too fragmentary for identifica- 
tion. 


Clay furnace (figs. 14, 15): Floor circular, or nearly s0; 
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Fie. 15. ‘Bedward Row.’ Plan of Clay Furnace. Scale 1:24. 


diameter varying from 42 in. to 40 in. Roof arched, but the major 
portion had caved in; height therefore doubtful, but the curve of 
the lower portion gives 21 in., approximately. Walls and floor 
of calcined clay averaging 2 in. thick, and of the same hardness 
as a rather soft brick. There was no trace of supporting pillars, 
but these may, in all probability, have existed originally. Asmay be 
gathered from the plans (figs. 14, 15), nearly the whole of the 
furnace was formed in the stratum of boulder clay; though the top 
of the arch projected into the layer of clay loam. The interior of 
this structure was filled with made earth and clay loam, in which 
were found pieces of Roman roofing tiles and small potsherds of 
grey, fumed, ollas, rims and side fragments of bowls, etc. 
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The ‘ feed-hole’ was on the eastern side and was paved with 
rough irregular blocks of sandstone, and portions of Roman roofing 
tiles, to a distance of 31 in. beyond the periphery of the furnace 
proper. 

The burnt layer was intact, and it contained potsherds, broken 
tiles, and coins, all belonging to the Roman period. The lower 
burials rested upon this stratum. 

The following is a catalogue of the objects found on this site :— 


COINS. 


X:1. DOMITIAN, a.p. 81-96. Quadrans. Obv.: Petasus. 
Rev.: Caduceus. In the field S.C. 

We are informed by the authorities of the British Museum ee 
this is a very rare type. 

X:2. COMMODVS, 191 a.p., probably. Imperfect and the 
legends illegible. 


INSCRIBED STONE. 
X:3. Fragment of an inscribed stone (fig. 16). This is of such 


Fig. 16. Fragment of inscribed stone. Scale to one-third. 


a fragmentary nature that little can be said in regard to it, but it 
evidently formed part of a red sandstone slab, and may be a portion 
of a sepulchral monument. Professor F. Haverfield suggests that 
it might possibly be VAI] (=v2ait, annos ii.) 


METAL OBJECTS. 


X:4. Socketed iron spearhead. A portion of the blade only 
preserved; this measures 3 in. long, and 14 in. wide. The 
proximal portion of the socket, slightly diverted from the centre, 
either by pressure or accident, is traceable. On one side of the 


yilg. 
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blade is attached a small side-fragment of a fumed grey olla, 
bearing faint traces of the latticed lines so commonly met with on 
this type of Roman pottery. From stratum immediately above the 
burnt layer. 

X:5. Portion of a bronze lock. Length 1:8 in. From the burnt 
layer. F 

X:6. Portion of a bronze chain. This is rectangular in section 
and formed of rather thin, braided wire. It is quite characteristic 
of Roman work. From stratum immediately above the burnt layer. 

X:7. Bronze ring. This is narrowly ellipsoidal in transverse 
section. Diameter 1:3 in. From the burnt layer. 

X:8. Bronze ring. Circular or sub-circular in transverse section. 
Diameter 1 in. From the burnt layer. 

X:9. Bronze drop-handle. Lugs perforated, and 1°1 in. apart. 
From the burnt layer. 

X:10. Bronze stud. Imperfect. From the burnt layer. 

X:11. Fifteen shapeless pieces of bronze. All having ‘been 
subject to the action of intense heat. From the burnt layer. 

X:12. . Coin-like disc in bronze; used probably as a button or 
small counter. Diameter 0°6 in. 

X:13. Two iron nails, of similar form to those recovered from 
the graves. 


TERRA SIGILLATA POTTERY 


XK 314. Cosius Rufinus. Portion of the base of a bowl, 
? form 18, stamped, inside, on the base, COSI‘ RVFIN. This 
Potter belongs, apparently, to the second half of the first century. 
From the stratum immediately above the burnt layer. 

X:15. Peregrinus. Portion of the base of a bowl, form doubt- 
ful; stamped, inside, on the base, PEREGRIV or PEREGRN. 
“The stamp used seems to have been either incomplete or imperfect. 
Vessels stamped with some form of the name PEREGRINUS are 
not uncommon: nearly all seem to belong to an earlyish date 
(perhaps late 1st century).” F. Haverfield. From the burnt layer. 

X:16. Small cup, of form 27. Foot and side fragment only. 


This bears the stamp OF -CE. inside, on the base. From the burnt 
layer. 
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X:17-25. Hight fragments of cup, form 27; all, apparently, 
from separate vessels. From the burnt layer and the stratum 
immediately above it. 

X:26. Bowl, form 36. Rim and side fragment. Upper 
surface of rim with a single series of long-stalked leaves, 
en barbotine. From stratum above burnt layer. 

X:27. Bowl. Form 33. Rim and side fragments of four 
examples. From the burnt layer. 

X:28. Dish or bowl. Form 31. Rim and side fragment. 
From the burnt layer. 

X:29. A figured fragment of uncertain form (?37). 

X:30. A figured fragment of form 37. Lower band with 
rather large festoons, and containing volutes ending in rosettes 
with a plain band beneath. From the burnt layer. 

-X:31-53. Fragments of both figured and plain terra sigillata, 
all too small to enable one to give satisfactory data. 


PLAIN POTTERY 
X:64. Carinated Bowl (fig. 17, restored). Rather hard brick- 


red ware; surface of rim with two grooves; a single groove imme- 
diately below the rim, and a double girth-groove just above the 
angle. 

Height 46 in.; diameter of rim 8°6 in.; diameter of foot 3°7 in. 
From the stratum above the burnt layer. 

X: 55-59. Bowl. Rim and side fragments of the same type of 
vessel as the preceding. All in brick-red ware. From the burnt 
layer and the stratum above it. 

X:60. Circular lid with central boss (fig. 17). The fragments in 
brick-red ware. Used, probably, as a lid for covering bowls 
of the form No. X:54. Diameter 9in., approximately. 

X:61. Circular lid. Fragment from periphery in dark grey 
fumed ware. Diameter 26 in., approximately. From stratum 
above burnt layer. 

X:62. Bowl. Rim and side fragment. Form similar to 
X:54, but the side is rounded, not angular. Two grooves on rim, 
and one broad girth-groove. Hard redish-buff ware. Diameter of 
rim 10 in., approximately. From the burnt layer. It bears 
traces of having been exposed to the action of fire. 
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X:63. Bowl (fig. 18), Rim, side and base fragments. Rather 
hard brick-red ware. Rim with two grooves; a rather large drop- 
handle is attached to the rim and side. Diameter 128 in., approxi- 
mately. From stratum above the burnt layer. 

X:64. Shallow dish or Patera (fig. 18). Rim and side frag- 
ments. Brick-red ware. Sides slightly incurved; rim plain. 

X:65. Shallow dish or Patera (fig. 18). Rim and side frag- 
ment, of very thin, pale fumed grey ware; texture smooth and 
somewhat like ‘soap-stone’ to the touch. Side roulette notched; 
and there is a shallow groove immediately below the rim. Height 
1'5 in.; thickness 0'1 in. (=2 mm.). From the stratum above the 
burnt layer. 


CO 
Fig. 17. Carinated Bowl (No. X: 54) and Lid (No. X: 60). Scale to one-half. 
X:66. Shallow dish or Patera (fig. 18). Rim, side and foot 

fragments of rather thin, hard brick-red ware; slip coated inside 

and on rim with ochraceous colour, applied with a brush or the 
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fingers so that it forms irregular and, more or less, concentric 
streaks. Rim almost quadrate in section, upper surface with two 
narrow grooves; the bead between the latter irregularly and 
transversely notched. Footring shallow. Diameter 55 in., 
approximately. From the stratum above the burnt layer. 


Fie. 18. Rim sections, etc., of various vessels from site X ‘ Bedward Row.’ 
Scale to one-half. 

X : 67-69. Mortaria. Rim fragments of two types: (a) bead 
and roll rim (No. X: 68); and (0) a nearly flat-topped rim, with a 
very small moulding or ridge towards the outer periphery 
(No. X: 69), similar to type No. 10. Wroxeter. (Rep. Soc. Ant., 
No. 1, p. 76, 1913.) 

X:70. Rim fragment of vessel, with a wavy band or frill round 
lower edge of lip; two surface grooves, the beads formed by them 
transversely notched. 

X:71. Rim fragment of vessel, with a double wavy band or 
frill. This example has a nodule of iron attached to it. 

X:72. Side fragment of vessel with rough casting. Brick-red 
ware. 

X:73. Large shallow dish (fig. 18). Rim and side fragment. 
Brick-red ware. Rim with two deep grooves. Diameter 14 in., 
approximately. From stratum above burnt layer. 
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X:74. Large spiral-twisted handle, from a vessel of doubtful 
form. In grey-coloured clay. Length of outer curve din. From 
stratum above the burnt layer. 

X:75. Large vessel of doubtful form. Three side fragments of 
mica-coated dark grey fumed ware, with very fine concentric and 
widely separated grooves or lines. From the burnt layer. 

X:76. Large vessel of doubtful type, but near the form shown 
at fig. 18,X:79. Rim and side fragments of mica-coated fumed 
grey ware. From the burnt layer. 

X:77. Small olla (fig. 18). Rim and side fragment in fine 
brick-red ware. 

X:78. Small olla (fig. 18). Rim and side fragments; brick-red 
ware. Surface coating of haematite, or a highly ferrugineous 
earth. Shape apparently broadly pyriform. 

X:79. Rim fragment of bell-shaped cup (fig. 18), of brick-red 
ware. 

X:80. Olla, of doubtful form. Side and foot fragments; in 
fumed grey ware. From the stratum above the burnt layer. 

Besides the foregoing, innumerable small fragments of cups, 
ollae, flagons, amphorae, tegulae, etc., were found. 


ANIMAL REMAINS. 


X:81. Horse (Hquus caballus). Left molar and proximal por- 
tion of scapula. 

X:82. Pig or wild boar (Sus scrofa). One canine and one 
incisor tooth. From burnt layer. 

X:83. Red deer (Cervus claphus). Portion of ‘tine’; the 
proximal end sawn. Surface much eroded. From the burnt layer. 

X:84. POx. Radius. Split medially, proximal end sawn, and 
stained green from contact with a piece of bronze. From the 
burnt layer. 

X: 85-86. Dog. Left lower jaw intact. From the burnt layer. 

X:87. Rib of Pox. Artificially polished on both surfaces. 


SITE XX (Position or Heating APPARATUS) 


The excavations on this site were carried to a considerable depth 
(over 7 feet); and although the area was a very limited one it 
proved rich in potsherds belonging to the Roman period. These 
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were found in a well-defined stratum immediately over the clay- 
loam, and at a depth from the present land surface of from 2 ft.- 
2 ft. 6 in. The following description of the various kinds of 
vessels recovered from this site is based on small pieces of types 
which, for the most part, have innumerable parallels both here 
and elsewhere in this country. Mr. Arthur Acton, who has 
examined this collection, considers the major portion of the finds 
to be of Holt manufacture. 

XX :1 to XX:44. Bowl or ‘porringer,’ of the form shown at 
fig. 17. Of this type of vessel there are 39 rim fragments in brick- 
red ware, and 5 in fumed grey ware. Of these, 3 have plain rims; 
1 has a single, slightly raised ridge, forming the inner lip of the 
rim; 24 have two grooves on the upper surface; 15 have three 
grooves, two of which are usually placed closely together, 
near the inner edge; and 2 examples have four grooves 
arranged in pairs towards the inner and outer periphery of the rim, 
respectively. In many instances there is also either a single or 
double groove just below the rim, on the outside, and either a single 
or double girth-groove immediately above the angle, at the side. 
These are the usual ornamentations found on these vessels, and 
although wavy or latticed lines are recorded from other Roman sites, 
no such decoration is traceable on the fragments from the Infirmary 
field. 

Diameter at outer edge of rim varying between 11 in. and 
62 in.; width of rim varying between 0°9 in. and 0°6 in. 

XX : 45-55. Lids for covering vessels (see fig. 17, X:60). Por- 
tions of 11 of these, 9 in coarse brick-red ware, 1 in fumed grey 
ware, and 1 surface-coated with pale buff. 

XX: 56-73. Flat, shallow patera or dish (see fig. 18, X: 64). 
Fragments of 19 of this type of vessel, all of them in brick-red ware. 
Sides varying in height from 2 in. to 0°9 in. 

XX: 74-77. Mortaria. Rim and side fragments of 4 examples, 
all of the bead and roll-rim type. Two in coarse brick-red ware; one 
in hard-buff ware; and the fifth in hard greyish-buff ware with 
traces of a surface coating of ‘raddle’ or haematite. 

XX: 78-96. Large jar or pitcher-like vessel. Form doubtful, as 
portions of the bases only were found; 19 of these are in coarse, 
thick, brick-red ware, two of which have foot-rings. Another 
example is in hard buff-ware, and this also has a foot-ring. 
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XX:97-119. Ollae. Rims and side fragments and bases of 16, 
in brick-red ware. Rim and side fragments of two in grey fumed 
ware. 

XX:120. Spout of a so-called ‘feeding-bottle,’ in coarse brick- 
red ware. Length 3 in.; diameter of distal end 0°7 in.; bore 0°3 in. 

X:121. Neck of pitcher, with pinched-in rim to form a spout; neck 
short and without girth-grooves. Height from lip to shoulder 
2°6 in.; diameter of neck 1°6 in. 

X:122. Neck of pitcher, in buff ware; with three beads below 
the rim. Handle attachment wanting. 

XX:123. Rim and side fragment of a small patera or dish, in 
soft brick-red ware; space between bead-rim and girth-bead, roulette 
notched. 

XX:124. Portion of rim ofa large vessel of very hard haematite- 
coated ware, on the inner surface of which is a small patch of 
brown-black glaze which had, apparently, fallen upon it during 
its manufacture from another vessel placed above it. 

XX : 125-133. Large bowls. Portions of 8 of these vessels, in 
brick-red ware, similar in form to that shown at fig. 18, X:63. The 
foot-rings in four examples are very strongly pronounced ; and there 
is usually a well-marked ring on the inside surface of the foot. 
Diameter of the largest foot-ring 5°5 in. 
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Fie. 19. Small Cup from site XX. Scale to one-half. 

XX:134. Cup (fig. 19). Rim and side fragments only. A slight 
modification of Form 25; in coarse brick-red ware, with a large 
projecting moulding, somewhat triangular in section. Diameter 
4'8 in.; thickness of rim 0°2 in.; depth of moulding from rim0°9 in. 
A vessel of almost identical form and technique was found at 
Viroconium, in 1912. This example, which I have seen, has a flat 
base, and although the dimensions are similar to the Chester-found 
one, the walls are thicker and stronger. 
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TERRA SIGILLATA 


XX :135-141. One complete foot-ring and a portion of three 
others, all belonging to large and, possibly, figured bowls. One 
very small piece of Form 27, and one also of Form 33. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


XX:142. Roofing-tiles. Innumerable fragments were found, 
but no perfect examples. Although a careful search was made for 
Legionary stamps, only one was found, and this, though imperfect, 
is of a somewhat interesting type, as the second numeral X is much 
smaller than the preceding one. 

XX:143. Large melon-bead, coated in dark blue glaze. 
Diameter 0°8 in.; depth 0°7 in. 

XX:144. Fragment of a large glass matrix ?, with a portion of a 
laureated wreath engraved or acid-bitten on a smooth and slightly 
concave surface. 


February 10th, 1914. 


ADDENDA. 


The following references to the legend on the glass vessel 
(No. 26 : 4, p. 148) have been kindly given by Professor Havertield :— 


Rome 14 exx. PATRIMONI. or PATRIMONI OIL xy. 6967 


Rtruria 2 do. xi. 6710 
Gaul 3 PATRIMONI : 2 : xiii, 10025 
A do. ; ; 3 xdi. 5696 
FA PATRIMONIUM F 2 : xii, 5696 
ae 1 +» #ATRIM .... : : xiii. 10025 
Germany 1 PATRIMONI é : : do. 
Britain 1 ae EVEMO as, c : : vii. 1276 (cp. Eph. 
Epigr. vil, p. 848) 
il P TRIM ; 3 ; . Eph. vii. 1155 
1 PERL 9) ee . Eph. ix. 1301 
Bought in 
Britain a GALS PADI. ; - CIL xiii, 10025, 11 


Doubtful text 
(Gaul) : , - e : . CIL xii, 5696 
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Liverpool 4.4.4., Vol. VI. PLATE XXX. 


Fie. 1. a 
No.1. Tomb. Looking 8.W. a, a, narrow retaining walls; 6, superstructure; c, chamber. Page 125. 


Fic. 2. 
No. 8. Tiled Grave. Looking N.H. Page 127. 
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Liverpool A.A,A., Vol. VI. PLATE XXXIV. 


Fic. 1. Fie. 2. 


Grave No. 15. Hob-nails from sandals: a, set in situ ; Mirror from Grave No. 19. Page 141. 
b, set cleaned and rearranged. Page 136. 


Fig. 3. Fic, 4, 


Tron nails from various grayes. Tron nails with lateral projections. 
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